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NEW BOOKS 


Just Published by 


Longmans, Green, & C0. 


Days of My Life on Waters Fresh 
and Salt, and Other Papers 


By JOHN BICKERDYKE, author of ‘“ The Book of 
the All-Round Angler,” etc. With photo-etched 
Frontispiece and 8 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. en 

“Mr. Bickerdyke’s book is simply charming. It 
is written in_a plain, unaffected style. without an 
noticeable effort at literary effect, and — it is fall 

ot atmosphere. The local color and feeling of a 

summer day on a Scotch loch or of a frosty day on 

the Ouse are in some way conveyed to the reader. 

All fishermen will read Mr. Bickerdyke’s book with 

leasure. and it can be recominended to those who 
cove yet to learn the charms of the sequestered trout 
stream or the babbling rapids where the salmon 
leap.”’—New York Times. 


Heart of the World 


A Story of Mexican Adventure. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD, author of “She,” ‘* Montezuma’s 
Daughter,” etc. With 13 full-page IlJustrations 
by Amy Sawyer. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘‘The adventures of Ignatio and his white friend 
will compare for strangeness with any that the 
writer has imagined. And the invention of the City 
and people ot the Heart, of the secret order, with its 
ritual and history. and the unforeseen crisis of the 
tale, shows that the quality that mot distinguishes 
the author’s former works is still his in abundance. 

... The tale as a whole is so effective that we will- 

ingly overlook its improbability, and so novel that 

even those who have read all of Rider Haggard’s 
former works will still find something surprising in 
this ’—Critic, N. Y 


Colonel Norton. A Novel 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, author of * Mis- 
understood,” ‘‘ Thrown Together,” etc. Crown 
8vo, buckram, $1.50. 

“It is a history of the finding of a soul, which is 
only found through the passion of a great love or an 
overwhelming sorrow. But the story is more than 
this: it is an analysis of a character that had been 
repressed. Ruth Ashley is a delightful creature. It 
also shows the power of love to change and trans- 
form the nature of a man self-centered, cold, critical. 
. . . It has nothing of the melodramatic in it, but is 

right and interesting from beginning to end, and 
healthful in its every page.”—Advertiser (Boston) 


Religious Doubt | 

Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, Conse- 
quences. and Dissolution. By the Rev. JOHN 
W. DicGte, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Hon. 
Canon of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 383 pages, $2.00. 


Historical Survey of Pre-Christian 
Education 

By S. S. A.M., LL.D., Professor of the 

Institutes and History of Education in the 

University of Edinburgh; author of * Institutes 

of Education,” *“‘Language and Linguistic 

Method inthe School,” etc. 8vo, 444 pages, $3.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 


postpaid, on receipt of price by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Legends of the Rhine 


BY H. A. GUERBER 
Author of **‘ Myths of Greece and Rome.”’ 
1 vol., 448 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
40 full-page illustrations.) 
FOR TOURISTS: 

*‘ This book is intended as a contribution to the study 
of Folklore and as a Legendary Guide to the Rhine.”— 
Author’s Preface. 

GUERBER’S LEGENDS will surely enhance the 
pleasure of travelers and enable stay-at-homes to glean 
some idea of the legendary charms of this matchless river. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
brice by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
56 East roth St., N. Y. 


(With 


AM. S.S. UNION 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Library, Records. 


720 Constable B'ld’g, lll Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


NOTE THIS 


“~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s hey 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs Schoo" 
Treble Clef Choir, of 


and sécular music ar- 
ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 


D. B. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 


Curriculum. By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 


lished. Price $2.75. 
D 2 By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor: 

on t. rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing wy gine Sent free on application, to any music 
cher. | 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
oi By John A. Broekhoven and A. J. tvoort. 


tive matter will be’sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


By W. A. OGDEN. The LATEST 

, and BEST collection of NEW SONGS for 

SABBATH SCHOOLS. 830 per 100; by snail, 

35c. each. Sample copy sent on receipt of 25c. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 


Workmanship, 


Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


' 450 Broome St., New York. 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Druminthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

155 Trust uisville 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | Ssisacie 
SIDE WALL FINISH curcnes 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out ? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for ro years. If interested, send self-addresse 
stamped envelope to Miss Rachael T. Wyatt, Centre- 
ville (Cape Cod), Mass. 


ican Piano Method ever pub- 


Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- — 


¢ You desire to be Stylish § 


N 
WY 


Interline the Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBR 


_ weights 
and your 
desire will be 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not ¢ 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre © 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. — 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. | 


Comes 
in three 


Woman’s PERFECT 


Well— briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will i 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist. di- 
gestion. It will create 
an appetite. It is a \\\ 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. 7 
Whoever needs a food {4a 
beverage that is easily & 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best”? 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best * Tonic. | 

Scld by Druggists, 


— 
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— 


We are not 


among ‘‘the wrecks of time.’’ We have 
been manufacturing heating and cooking 
apparatus nearly 50 years, and expect to 
continue to do so. We make steam heat- 
ers, hot water heaters, furnaces and ranges. 
They are for sale by best dealers all over 
the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost ycu nothing; better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) | 
Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 


Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and —— Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 


for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 
for Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 
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Macmillan & Co.’ ~ New Publications 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, AUTHOR OF * MARCELLA,” ETC. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL 


By Mrs. HumPpHRY WarD. 
“ Every page shows it to be the work of an artist. 


Uniform with “ Marcella.” 


all there, and what I like in the story ts that no words are wasted in the telling. . 
the book down until it is finished. Mrs. Ward has never written anything more dramatic than this story ; the agony of old 
John over his loss, the tragedy of Bessie’s end, thrill the reader as few stories succeed in doing, though iany of them make 


greater efforts.” —New York World. 


MARCELLA. I2mo, $1.00. 


New Volume of the Iris Series of Novels. 


A Modern Man 


By ELLA MACMAHON, author of “A New 
Note.” With Illustrations by IDA LOVER- 
ING. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW NOVELS IN CLOTH 


75 cents each. 
TRYPHENA IN LOVE. By WatrER Ray- 
MOND. 
LOST ENDEAVOR. By Guy Boornsy. 


MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By JANE Bar- 
LOW. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 


By 
ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 


The First Volume Now Ready. 


“THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in about 40 vol- 


umes, published monthly. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN 

(LA PEAU DE CHAGRIN) 
With a General Introduction 
to the Series, and a Special Introduction to this Novel, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and a Portrait and two full-page Etchings 
Carefully printed on paper specially prepared. 


Tiiviieked anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


by W. BoucHeEr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Aspects of Judaism 
Reing Sixteen Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS 
and CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. I2mo, 
buckram, pp. 259, $1.50. 


Sources of the Apostolic 


Canons 
With a Treatise on the Origin of the 
Readership and Other Lower Or- 
ders. By Professor ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Organ- 
ization of the Early Church and the Evo- 
lution of the Reader by the Rev. JoHN 
OWEN, author of “Evenings with the 
Skeptics,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, pp. 95, 


$3.25. 


The Ancient Boeeotians: 
THEIR CHARACTER AND CULTURE 
AND THEIR REPUTATIONS 
By W. Ruys RosBeErts, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. With Map. 8vo, cloth, 

Pp- 92, $1.40, nct. 


BY THE 


A Field-Book of 200 Song, Game, and Water Birds. 
containing 128 Birds in the natural colors, and other illustrations. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


-SHAKESPEARE’S 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


FUST PUBLISHED 


New Book by William Winter, Author of 
“ Shakespeare's England,” ete. 


Shadows of the Stage 


Third Series. By WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


By the Same Author. Uniform with the above. 
ENGLAND. 
75 cents. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 18mo, 75 cents. 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 18mo, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. First Se- 
ries. 18mo, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. Second 


Series. 18mo, 75 cents. 


WANDERERS. 18mo, 75 cents. 


18mo, 


cloth, $1.25. 


The Golden Book of 
Coleridge 


Edited, with an Introduction, by STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE. 16mo, silk, gilt top, pp. 289, 
$1.50. 


The Great Frozen Land 


Narrative of a Winter Journey Across 
the Tundras and a Sojourn Among 
the Samoyads. By GrorcE F. JAcK- 
SON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society and leader of the Jackson-Harms- 
worth Polar Expedition. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Edited from his Jour- 
nals by ARTHUR MONTEFIORE: 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvii.—297, $4.50. 


Passages of the Bible 
Chosen for their Literary 


Beauty and Interest 

By J. G. FRAZER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, decorated 
linen, gilt top, pp. 467, $2.00. | 


I2mo, $1.00. 


1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
The observations of the trained eye, the touches of the skilled writer, are 


The interest ts too strong for one to lay 


| ROBERT ELSMERE. 


I2mo, $1.00. 


New Volume. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels. 


The Adventures of 


Hajji Baba of Ispahan’ 


By JAMES MorIeER. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. With an introduction by the Hon. 
GEORGE CuRZON, M.P. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 5: 


Already Published. 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT. By Miss EpcE- 


WORTH. 


2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By MARRYAT. 


3. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
SCOTT. 


4. THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By 
JOHN GALT. 


By MICHAEL 


“4 powerful study of life on an Eastern River.” 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY 
A Story of an Eastern River. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. I2mo, 


‘* Mr. Conrad has achieved a great success in his book. He writes as too 
few write, with an elaboration of detail which almost makes us fancy ourselves 
surrounded by the scenes which were associated with Almayer’s life.” 


‘** He rises to scenes of considerable _— and passion in t+ lling the story ; 
a story which makes one feel that the ol i 
have some excuse, that there are still novelists who can breathe life into the old 
ideals of love and bravery.” —Daily Chronicle. 


otion of hero and heroine may stil 


English Men of Action 
Series 


New Volume. WOLFE. By A. G. Brap- 
LEY. With Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 
uncut, 75 cents; cut, 60 cents. 


The Romances and Narra-= 


tives of Daniel Defoe 

(In Sixteen Volumes.) Edited by G. A. 
AITKEN and Illustrated by J. B. YEarTs. 
Vols. VII. and VIIIL—MOLL FLAN- 
DERS. Fcap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 
316. Price per vol., $1.00. 

*,*A limited edition will also be published 
on larger and thicker paper, bound in art can- 
vas, gilt top. Per vol., 
only. 


Dictionary of National 
Biography 
Edited by SipNey Ler. Vol. XLIIL— 
OWENS—PASSELEWE. §8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $3.75. 


AUTHOR OF “FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE” 


BIRDCRAFT 


By MaBet OsGoop WRIGHT. W7th numerous full- -page plates 
8vo, bound in linen, $3.00, net. 


“ Mabel Osgood Ww right’s pretty volume ts sure to attract a host of readers, and deservedly so. It is a question whether books 


like this are not more needed than those professedly scientific and technical. 


The author takes us out of doors, too, and that is 


@ great gain. Even pleasant and longed-for knowledge will bear sugar-coating. There is another feature, also, of this volume, 


which ts wor ‘thy of mention. 


has been lost in summers past by giving no heed to the many birds about us. . 
indeed ts the mind that will not become more or less ornithologic by the perusal of the pleasant pages of ‘ —a sa 


The reader, tf indifferent, or mildly interested, will become enthusiastic, and realize how much 
We are never too old to learn, and prosy 


—The Critic. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$1.75. Sold in sets | 
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“The Larger Life of the ¥ orld” 


Mr. Fames F. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., writes as follows in a recent letter to the Editors of 
THE OUTLOOK: “ Ata recent reunion of the graduates of my class, at a Yale Commencement, Iwas dis- 
cussing matters and things with a friend of mine, uho is a banker. He said to me: ‘I depend for my knowl- 
edge of the world’s history at large on the first four or five pages of THE OUTLOOK. J find there an intelligent 
and admirable epitome of it.’ Iwas reminded of this, recently, as I read your synopsis of Secretary Carlisle's 
plan for currency reform. Nowhere, either among the great daily papers or those devoted to finance, have I 
seen so clear and concise a statement of the essential character of this plan. 
concise paragraphs as to other features of the world’s life: as to the larger bearings of our National politics ; as 
to the whole great matter of education, from the kindergarten to the most advanced ideas of university develop- 
ment, from the education of the child at the North to that of the negro at the South; as to all matters of reform, 
whether they concern prison discipline, as illustrated by Mr. Brockway at Elmira, or intelligent soctalistic 
agitation, or purified municipal politics, or improved and wholesome tenement-houses ; as to European politics, 
European national life; in a word, as to all that concerns the higher and larger life of the world, I find your 
You are as intelligent as tolerant ; 


weekly compendium, as well as your longer editorials, wholly admirable. 


always candid, always cosmopolitan—in which last respects you are notably in contrast with the uncandid 
dogmatism which so constantly characterizes the utterances of many so-considered leaders of American thought,” 


New Subscriber 


may secure THE 


new readers. 


of the present year for ONE DOLLAR—a 
special price for introducing the paper to 


Address 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


Equally valuable do I find your 


OUTLOOK until the end 


BROADWAY 
9th & 1OthSts 
FOURTH AVE. 


Teilton. 


BROADWAY 
9th.& 1OthSis 
Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO FIND MONEY? 


CARPET MONEY? This is your opportunity. Of course it’s out of 
scason—thats how we came by such a big lot of newest pattern Carpets that you 


may have at two-thirds or less. 


$z 30 Worsted Velvets at 85c. 
$7.25 Axminsters at 85¢. 

$2 Moqguettes at 75¢. 

75¢ Tapestry Brussels at 45¢. 

65¢ All-wool Ingrains at 


match, 


They are all this season’s latest, in best styles with borders and stair widths to 


“ Vot ready to put Carpets down yet,” say you? We've thought of all that. 
Carpets bought in this July sale WILL BE STORED FREE of cost and 
DELIVERED WHENEVER YOU SAV BEFORE OCTOBER 1. | 

Of course there’s a choite—will you get it? 


TRAVELERS’ REQUISITES 


Of every kind. Trunk and Grip conveniences that will 
delight you; prices that’ll surprise you 
st duck-covered Trunks, muslin lined, sheet-iron 
ttoms, best brass Excelsior lock, rollers and 2 
trays, 32 in., 85.50; 34 in., 36 in., ®6.50. 
Round town stores count them bargains at $6.50, $7, 


and $7.50. 
Solid Sle Dress Suit Cases, steel frame, best lock, 
22 or 241n., ®5; regularly $6 and $6.50. 


Grain leather Club gS, 13, 14, 15, and 16 in., leather 
lined, $2 5. Grain leather Eiadstone Traveling 
Bags, 18 in., 83.50; 20 in., $3.90. 

Trunk Straps, 6, 7, 8, and 9 ft., 40c. 

Steamer Chairs, $22, 82.75, #%3.40, #5. 
runks, Bags, and Steamer Chairs marked and de- 
aveees free on board steamer or at railroad 

epot. 


HORSE GOODS 


of every kind and Mi ieos that keep many of the dealers 
wondering. Take Harness: | 
arness suitable for light delivery or 
either uickel brass trimmed, complete w 
; $25 kind. 
Heavier Harness, suitable for butchers or light truck 
work, kersey lined saddle, genuine pipe collar, kersey 
lined, $50 kind. 
rubber-trimmed buggy Harness, 
;_&25 kind. 
Coupé Harness, full silver trimmed, #50; $80 kind. 
Pole Harness, latest, brass wire trimming, 850; $100 


ers’ wagons, 
th collar, 


ind. 
Double Surrey, brass or nickel trimming,#50; $75 kind. 
e carry acomplete line of everyt ing pertaining to 
the horse or stable, which we offer at the lowest possible 
prices, quality considered. 


DISEON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 
— Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


A CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE 


witH A ComBination Box oF SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00- Larnin SOAP MEG Co. 


Pure, wholesome, 


Whitman’s 


Chocolate NO BOILING. | 


use the 

bindings that 

last as long as 

the skirt and 

look as_ well 

Meas they wear.” 
Th 


| e 
Bias 


Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
excel all others. 
for service and 
A beauty. 
A set of the ‘* S. H. & M.” miniature figures showing 


_ the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


_ TheS. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
Dress Stays are the Best. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 52 


For Week ending 13 July, 1895 


‘Number 2 


OR some unexplained reason, religious hatreds 
seem to be stronger in Boston than anywhere 
else in the United States. Early last week the 
local lodges of the Patriotic Sons of America 
asked the Board of Aldermen for a permit to pa- 
rade on the Fourth of July. The request should 

‘have been granted as a matter of course, but the four Ro- 

man Catholic Aldermen present at the meeting voted “ no,” 

and the Protestant Aldermen lacked the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary to grant the permit. This exhibition of 

Roman Catholic bigotry naturally stirred the whole city, 


- and even the whole State. Governor Greenhalge promptly 


ordered the Boston Police Commissioners to examine into 
the case, and, as a result of their report, the police were 
commanded to give the parade protection. When the 


parade started, three hundred policemen were on guard; 


but this escort was not enough to protect the paraders 
along the route they had selected in the Catholic 
district of East Boston. 
the side of the Catholics. The paraders very properly 
_ ‘carried at their head the patriotic emblems of the flag and 
the “little red school-house ”—to which the Catholic 
Aldermen had so blunderingly objected—but very improp- 


erly were followed by a carriage containing a woman 


dressed in orange. It was this orange dress that inflamed 
the Catholic mob. First a drunken woman in the street 
insulted its wearer, and when she was pushed away a 
Catholic mob rushed in and a fight began. The police 
finally restored order at this point, but the bad blood of 
the district was up. Along certain streets the parade was 
repeatedly greeted with stones, and occasionally with clubs. 
The fatal ending came after the participating lodges had 
been dismissed by the grand marshal. When one of the 
lodges was on its way to the ferry,a quarrel broke out with 
the hooting bystanders, and the use of stones and sticks 
was succeeded by the use of pistols. The result of the 
day was one man killed and four wounded, and religious 
hatreds rendered fiercer than before. That all of this 
should have happened in celebration of the one hundred 
and nineteenth anniversary of the birth of a Nation conse- 
crated to civil and religious liberty does not indicate that 
our political creed has everywhere deepened into popular 


feeling. 


The Treasury report for the fiscal year ending June 30 
makes a more favorable showing than that of last year, 
though a less favorable one, of course, than that of the 
year preceding. In the most condensed form the annual 
balance-sheets have stood as follows : 


1895. 1894. 

Receipts...:.. $312,500,000 $297,700,000  $385,800,000 

Expenditures... 356,000,000 367,500,000 383, 500,000 
Deficit... $43,500,000 $69,800,000’ q 

Surplus ee $2,300,000 


All the fanaticism was not on 


This year’s deficit does not differ materially from that an- | 
ticipated by Secretary Carlisle in his December estimate. 
Had the expected $30,000,000 been received from the 
income tax, the deficit would have been less than was 
predicted. The improvement in revenues over last year 
was in the receipts from customs, Internal revenue receipts 
have fallen. ‘The comparison for the past three years is as 


follows: 
1895. 1894. 1893. 
Custom $1 52,700,000 $1 31,800,000 $203,400,000 
Internal Revenue. 143,600,000 147,100,000 161,000,000 


The decline in receipts from internal revenue, despite the 
increase of the whisky tax in the present tariff, is due in 
some measure to the diminished manufacture of spirits 
last year, owing to the scarcity of corn. The Treasury 
Department very reasonably looks for an increase in rev- 
enue from this source next year. It also looks for a con- 
tinued increase in the customs receipts, as the new sugar tax 


_ has now begun to yield the anticipated revenue—the sugar- 


refiners having perhaps exhausted their stock of raw sugar 
imported free of duty. Nevertheless, these expected increases 
in revenue are in part offset by increased expenditures— 
$5,000,000 for sugar bounty and $5,000,000 for interest 
on the new bonds—and a continued deficit of $35,000,000 
a year is anticipated, which the incoming Congress must 
provide for by the levying of new taxes, or force the 
further issue of bonds. The problem what to tax to raise 
the needed revenue is among the most serious confronting 
the Republican House of Representatives. The Western 
members, as a rule, are lukewarm protectionists, and are 
likely to resist any proposal to increase the tariff on manu- 
factured goods unless the tariff on raw wool is restored. 
This, however, the Representatives of the manufacturing - 
districts are indisposed to concede, and the division between 
Eastern Republicans and Western Republicans on the cur- 
rency question bids fair to be deepened by a division on 
the tariff question following the same geographical lines. 


& 

A citizen of South Carolina has been sentenced to 
State’s prison without trial by jury, under circumstances 
that have aroused in a new quarter a strong sentiment 
against the growth of “‘ government by injunction.” When 
Judge Buchanan, of the State Circuit Court, was sitting in 
chambers at Charleston, he issued injunctions restraining 
several alleged liquor-dealers from further violation of the 
State Dispensary Law. Last week two of these dealers, 
on the affidavits of a Charleston policeman that they had 
continued to sell liquor, were summoned before the Court 
to show cause why they should not be punished for con- 
tempt. One of them appeared by attorney and submitted 
testimony from patrons of his restaurant to the effect that 
he steadfastly refused to sell liquor. His. case was contin- 


ued. The other ignored the summons, and was promptly 


sentenced “to pay the sum of two hundred dollars ($200), 


> 


| 
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and be imprisoned in the State penitentiary at Columbia 
for the term of four months.” The contempt of court for 
which the judge imposed this penalty was in part - the 
ignoring of the summons to appear before him, and in 
part the selling of intoxicating liquors in violation of the 
injunction order. The sentence was, of course, imposed 
without a preliminary arrest to bring the accused into the 
presence of the Court. The protest against the decision 
comes from the Conservatives. The dispensary authorities, 
says the Charleston ‘“ News and Courier,” are elated 
over the decision, as it seems to insure an even more 
thorough enforcement of the law. 


With the desire to secure the better enforcement of the 
law we heartily sympathize. But, despite these sympathies, 
we cannot help feeling that there is in this new use of 
injunctions a violation of the spirit of our fundamental law 
more important than the occasional violation of any 
statute. When the Federal Constitution (sixth amend- 
ment) prescribed that “in all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial jury ; . . . to be confronted by the wit- 
nesses against him ; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense,” it is safe to say that the punish- 
ment of crime as the violation of a civil writ was not con- 
templated. 

The question raised by this South Carolina decision— 
the question how far the modern use of injunctions is in 
conflict with the fundamental principles of our political 
life—is discussed with rare power and insight by Mr. F. 
J. Sttmson in the last number of the “ Political Science 
Quarterly.”” Mr. Stimson is without question the leading 
authority on American statute law, and his article is as 
solid in its learning as it is forcible in its style. After 
speaking of the strong popular sentiment against the grow- 
ing use of injunctions, Mr. Stimson continues, in brief, as 
follows : 


“TI believe it is never wise to ignore a general sentiment of this 
magnitude. And I believe that in the particular case in hand this dis- 
quiet is reasonable. We have seen in private lawsuits between indi- 
viduals and corporations courts of equity invoked to restrain, not 
alone parties-to the suits, but anybody, the whole world, with or with- 
out actual notice of a court order or injunction, not merely from inter- 
fering with property which is the subject of the suits, but also from 
committing or advising others to commit acts which are criminal ; 
and sometimes on the ground that they are criminal acts. We have 
seen more; we have seen persons committing, or about to commit, or 
said to be about to commit, such acts, arrested by these civil courts, 
deprived of their liberty, and punished by imprisonment. And we 
have seen persons so punished without the usual safeguards of liberty 
afforded by the criminal law—without indictment, without right to 
counsel, without being confronted with witnesses, without trial by 
jury—and sentenced without uniform statute, at the discretion of the 
judge. 

“We have seen more; we have seen courts, not content with order- 
ing all the world what not to do, order at a word the ten or twenty 
thousand employees of a railroad system to carry out each and every 
the definite or indefinite duties of their employment as directed by 
any of their superior officers, or by receivers of the courts themselves, 
so that for any failure or omission or merely negative act on the part 
of one of these employees, he may be summarily brought into court 
and punished, either at that time or later, as the court may find leisure 
to sentence, or its attorneys to file complaints. 


‘‘This course of things,” continues Mr. Stimson, ‘does 
away with the criminal law, with its safeguards of indict- 
ment, proof by witnesses, jury trial, and a fixed and uniform 
punishment. . . . It makes the courts no longer judicial, 
but a part (and it bids fair to be the most important part) 
of the executive branch of the Government. . . . It tends 
to make our judiciary either tyrannical or contemptible.” 
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This new use of injunctions is a revival of that introduced 
in England five centuries ago, against the same popular 


opposition, and upon the same plea that “the common law 
is no longer adequate to protect the public against disorder 


or oppression.” In.Queen Elizabeth’s time the Court of 
Chancery recognized that its injunctions were no longer 
necessary for the repression of crimes, and “from about 
1590 to 1894, just three hundred years, this extraordinary 
jurisdiction in the equity courts has been given up or has 
lain dormant.’”’ Liberty and property are not to-day, con- 
cludes Mr. Stimson, so insecure as to justify resort to this 
long since repudiated procedure. The courts of equity 
must go back to their proper jurisdiction as civil courts, or 
“there is danger that all equity jurisdiction, so valuable and 
so effective, which was established in so many States only 
after a fifty years’ struggle with the suspicion of the people 
and the jealousy of the common-law courts, may be 
repealed at a blow.”’ 


According to the Minneapolis “ Journal ” (Independent 
Republican), it is a dangerous thing for a pension agent to 
do his duty in some parts of the Northwest. Special 
Pension Examiner Waite—a Minneapolis man of the very 
highest private character—was appointed to investigate the 
pension rolls of Howard County, Iowa. By the thorough- 
ness of his work he exposed “‘one of the most gigantic 
conspiracies to defraud the Government, through the pen- 
sion department, ever formed in this country.” The head 
of this conspiracy—Van Leuvin—he landed in jail, and 
among the confederates whose complicity he exposed was 
the Mayor of the county town. This zeal in the putting 

down of public robbery and private corruption seems to 
have aroused against him the hostility of the friends of the 
men exposed, and even of the community in general. 
When, therefore, the holder of one pension whose fraudu- 
lency had been practically demonstrated, brought suit 
against him for intimidation, the grand jury found an 
indictment. At the trial, week before last, the pensioner 
and his wife both went upon the stand and swore that in 
the interview at their house Mr. Waite had produced a 
paper, which he demanded in violent language they should 
sign ; that he had threatened that if they did not sign the 
document, which they said was in effect a confession of 


fraud on their part, they would be prosecuted, convicted, 


and imprisoned, and that he would see to it himself that 
this was done. This testimony Mr. Waite contradicted 
flatly under oath, and proved not only the absence of any 
possible motive for such intimidation, but also the amica- 
bility of his relations with the pensioner after the alleged 
intimidation. Nevertheless, the jury unanimously brought 
in a verdict of guilty. ‘The penalty was fine or imprison- 
ment. The judge seems to have been convinced that the 
Pension Examiner was the victim of false witness, and 
refused to imprison him. Nevertheless, a fine of $250 was 
imposed. Private testimony comes to us from Minneapolis 
strongly corroborating what the Minneapolis “ Journal ” 
says about the high character always borne by Mr. Waite. 
Hereafter, when we read of the popular hostility that in 
backward countries greets the officers who sternly suppress 
brigandage, we must be less thankful that Americans are 
not as other people are. | 
& 

The reclamation of the great arid region of the United 
States—one-third of our National area—is perhaps the 
most important problem now before the agricultural world, 
and in a recent number of the “Forum” Mr. E. V. 
Smalley has some interesting things to say about it. While 
he does not believe, as do the optimists, that the entire 
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region may be reclaimed, his conclusions abundantly justify 
the progress already made. He says that the physical 
conditions of the arid belt may be divided into four classes 
of territory—the pastoral, the mountainous, the desert 
proper, and the valleys. He thinks that the localities in 
the arid region which can be settled and where inexpensive 
irrigation can be employed are already occupied, or will be 
so before long. These conclusions are arrived at from the 
fact that the population is not increasing to any appreciable 
extent in the arid regions; in some States and Territories 
_ it has even fallen away, while the decline.in one—Nevada— 
has been notorious for the past two decades. Mr. Smalley 


admits that the people of these regions have little or no 


surplus capital with which they may build canals, and these 
canals cannot be other than costly. He also regards as 
visionary the notion that Congress will apply National 
funds to irrigation. The Carey Law, however, provides 
for the donation by the Federal Government to each of the 
States in the arid belt of tracts of irreclaimable land aggre- 
gating one million acres. If any State proposes to come 
under the provisions of this law, it must file its maps with 
the Secretary of the Interior showing what tracts are ap- 
plied for, the sources of present water-supply, and the 
scheme for its transmission. Should the Secretary approve, 
he is authorized to reserve such lands. On this the State 
may proceed with its plans for irrigation, but may not own 
its patents until abundant proof is given, not only of the 
completion of the works, but also of the actual settlement 
of the reclaimed lands. ‘These lands must be in tracts of 
not more than 160 acres, of which 20 acres must be 
irrigated. Last winter four State Legislatures, those of 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, endeavored 
to avail themselves of this opportunity. In these States 
bills were passed creating commissions for irrigation with 
proper power for surveying and contracting. The com- 
_ panies with which contracts were made were to receive as 
payment for their work the reclaimed lands which would 
accrue to the States. In other words, private corporations 
(instead of public) are to be induced to build canals and 
works of irrigation, the States using the donation of Gov- 
ernment lands as a bonus, but at the same time astutely 
refraining from involving themselves in debt. ‘It is still a 
question, however, whether appropriations from Congress, 
or appropriations from the several States or corporate 
enterprises, will ultimately solve the great problem of 
irrigation in this country. 
& 


The Manitoba question has now grown out of a religious 
or even a race question to a question between federal and 
provincial rights. 
not requested by judgment of the Privy Council, but, through 
its decision as to authority, by the Dominion Government’s 
remedial order. The Dominion Parliament is vested with 
jurisdiction only to do that which the Province refuses to 
do. Manitoba has refused to execute this remedial order, 
and the provincial authorities can indefinitely obstruct the 
administration of any federallawthere. It has been argued 
that the Manitoba Act was a treaty with the early settlers 
of the Red River regions, and that now all honorable citi- 
zens are bound to carry out, not alone the letter, but also 
the spirit, of that treaty. Whatever circumstances may 


have existed, at present seven-eighths of the people of Mani-. 


toba are Protestants, and are decidedly opposed to any fed- 
eral interference with the educational system which they have 
enjoyed since 1890. They have satisfied themselves that no 
attempt at such interference in Manitoba can be permanently 
successful. In this they have oursympathy. Our own Fed- 
eral Government might as well attempt to force this State 
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to establish separate schools. A culmination of the crisis 
is at hand, and the Toronto ‘“‘ Globe”’'tells us that not since 


the dark days of 1873 has the administration which Sir 


John Macdonald launched been in such straits. The 
order has gone forth. Now shall that order be followed 
by remedial legislation? Should there be none this ses- 
sion, the strain from Protestant Ontario will be relieved, 
but there will be discontent in Roman Catholic Quebec. 
Should there be remedial legislation, the eastern trouble will 
be averted, but the danger from the west will be even greater. 
The Canadian Government is indeed in a trying situation. 

As we go to press, the telegraph brings a striking con- 
firmation of the opinion just expressed. The Canadian 
Cabinet has now decided that no legislation shall take 
place this session to supplement the remedial order, but— 

“As the session of the present Parliament will be called together 
to meet not later than the first Thursday of January next, if by that 
time the Manitoba Government fails to make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment to remedy the grievance of the minority, the Dominion Govern- 
ment will be prepared at the next session of Parliament to be called, 
as above stated, to introduce and press to a conclusion such legislation 
as will afford an adequate measure of relief to the said minority, based 
upon the lines of the judgment of the Privy Council and the remedial _ 
order of the 21st of March, 1895.” 

Directly this was read in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, despite the promise of the last words, every French 
Conservative left the Chamber, as an indignant protest 
against the non-production of an immediate remedial bill. 
This was quickly followed by the announcement that the 
three French-Canadian members of the Cabinet had 
resigned. These Ministers are Sir Adolphe Caron, Post- 
master-General ; the Hon. J. A. Ouimet, Minister of Public 
Works, and the Hon. A. R. Angers, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. They had been telling their followers in Quebec 
that the Government would certainly introduce in the 
present session a bill to restore to the Manitoba Catholics 
their separate school system. The Protestant constitu- 
encies, however, have been none the less aroused by the 
uncompromising attitude of the Roman Catholic prelates 
in both Quebec and Manitoba. We are told that forty 
members of Parliament from Ontario informed the Min- 
istry that they would vote against a remedial school bill. 
A vote just taken in the House reduces the Government 
majority to five. 

| 

The flexibility of English political methods is strikingly 
brought out by the rapid movement of events since the 
fall of the Liberal Ministry. That event occurréd on 
the evening of Friday, June 21. The following day the 


- resignations of the Ministers were in the hands of the 


Queen. On Monday Lord Salisbury had an audience, and 
two days later a Conservative Ministry was announced, and 
within a week was in charge of affairs. Parliament spent 
a few days in passing certain necessary bills, and was pro- 
rogued on Tuesday of this week until July 24. Meanwhile, 
writs for the new elections have been issued; the first of 
them will take place during the present week, and the new 
Parliament will be entirely selected by the end of next 
week. In less than a month, therefore, after the fall of 
the Liberal Ministry, the Conservatives will probably be 
in power, both around the Cabinet table and in the 
House of Commons; so rapidly can a change of polit- 
ical sentiment in England work a change in the 
administrative force of the Government. There are 
670 members of the House of Commons. Of these 
284 represent boroughs, 377 represent counties, and 
9g represent universities. The methods of conducting 
political campaigns in England are well set forth by Mr. 
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Porritt in another column. They are in striking contrast to 
our own methods; perhaps the most striking feature of 
that contrast lies in the greater concentration of political 
leadership in the old country, and in the closer relation 
between public opinion and the administration. The most 
notable feature of this campaign is apparently the great 
number of manifestoes which have been issued. The 
country is deluged by them. Both the great parties, 
all their subdivisions, every political organization, every 
group of men representing specific political causes, and 
nearly all the leaders on both sides, have issued declara- 
tions of policy. The sober-minded Englishman would be 
in grave danger of being hopelessly confused if his vote 
were decided by manifestoes. He has, however, largely 
made up his mind, and the rain of political declarations 
will fall harmlessly upon him. 

& 

The report of the British Royal Commission on the 
opium traffic would be a discouraging document were it 
not that the conscience of the country is a force not to be 
discouraged. Eight out of nine of the members report 
that the opium traffic is not so harmful as it has been 
represented ; that in some cases opium is used for non- 
medicinal purposes with positive benefit to the users ; that 
it is not proved that the Indian people desire the traffic 
abolished ; and that, in any event, the finances of the coun- 
try are in no condition to bear the loss of revenue that 
would result from its abolition. The “Nation’s” English 
correspondent, to whom we are indebted for an admirable 
summary of the report, compares the present defense of 
the opium traffic to the defense of the slavery that devel- 
oped in America along with the profitableness of that 
institution. ‘The comparison is a singularly apt one. In 
our country, as Mr. Beecher once said, everybody admitted 
the harmfulness of slavery before the invention of the cot- 
ton-gin ; but when that invention sent the value of a slave 
from $200 to $400 half the wrong disappeared, and when 
the further development of the cotton trade sent the value 
of a slave to $600, and then to $800, the wrong disappeared 
altogether, until finally slavery became “one of the beati- 
tudes.” In the same way in India, everybody admitted 
the harmfulness of the opium traffic when the profit was 
small. In 1817 even the not over-scrupulous East India 
Company expressed its wish ‘to restrain the use of 
the poisonous drug. . . . Were it possible to prevent the 
use of the drug altogether, except strictly for the purpose 


- of medicine, we would gladly do it in compassion to man- 


kind.” From that time until recently official opinions were 
unanimous as to the degradation and wretchedness arising 
from the opium traffic. The system of licensing the 
growth of the poppy and conducting the manufacture and 
sale of opium as a Government monopoly was perhaps 
aimed to check the evil, but it has resulted in creating 


_ the revenue that is now the bulwark of the traffic. 


The total income of the Indian Government is a little 
less than $100,000,000, and of this one-seventh comes from 
the opium traffic. As nearly nine-tenths of the opium is 
exported to China, the Indian administration claims with 
much reason that it obtains its opium revenue by the tax- 
ation of foreigners. The administration is extremely hostile 
to the abolition of the traffic, and this hostility, says the 
‘‘ Nation’s ” correspondent, furnishes the explanation of the 
conclusions reached by the majority of the Commission. 
The Commissioners were continually the guests of members 
of the Indian administration, and were guided by them in 
their investigations. Evidence favorable to the opium 
traffic was secured; evidence unfavorable was excluded. 
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The one Commissioner who reported in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the opium traffic, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M.P., calls 


attention to the fact that all the evidence submitted to 


the Commission condemned the smoking of opium, and that 
this is the way in which nine-tenths of the opium is con- 
sumed. The agitation for the abolition of the traffic will. 
be continued with unabated energy, for the conscience of 
the country is perhaps even more aroused than before the 
report was presented. Meanwhile the whole world is 
taught a lesson in the folly of intrusting to a commission 
of experts the solution of a question affecting the entire 
public. The reforming force in the world is not science, 
but conscience, and the conclusions of the majority of 
this Commission will not abate one jot the growing sense 
of shame throughout the English nation that its public 
revenues are in part obtained from a traffic so degrading 
that the Japanese would not tolerate it, and the Chinese 
consented to only under force of arms. : 

Three weeks ago, in the House of Commons, Sir Edward 
Grey announced that the British Government had decided 
to construct a railway from the east coast of Africa into 
the Province of Uganda, and also to establish a protecto- 
rate over the country between Uganda and the coast. He 
asked the House to vote $150,000 a year to meet the 
expense of administering that protectorate. The impor- 
tance of this step has been admitted by all parties, and 
immediately upon Sir Edward’s announcement Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain, the leaders of the Conservatives and 
of the Liberal-Unionists, respectively, in the House of Com- 
mons, congratulated the (then) Government upon its decis- 
ion. As Conservatives, Liberal-Unionists, and Liberals 
were all in its favor, the money grant was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority—namely, 249 to 51. Thus England 
has again proved her right to colonize the world, but espe- 
cially Africa. With Mr. Stanley, all colonial Englishmen 
believe that the future of Africa belongs to those who shall 
the soonest and the quickest act on the simple truth “‘ what 
is wanted is railways.” The formal transfer of the terri- 
tory of the British East Africa Company to Great Britain 


has now been effected at Mombasa. The royal charter is 


surrendered for a consideration of $250,o00o—a low price 
—and the property is placed under the Crown’s direct con- — 
trol. The territory extends about four hundred miles 
along the coast northward from Umba. The southern 
boundary runs northwest to the intersection of the Victoria 
Nyanza with the first parallel of north latitude; it skirts 
the northern shore of that lake, and thence goes westward 
to the boundary of the Congo Free State. The northern 
boundary is formed by the river Juba, at its intersection 
with the sixth parallel, north latitude. It then runs to the 
thirty-fifth meridian, east longitude, and follows that to its 
intersection with the Blue Nile. The western boundary is 
formed by the Congo Free State and the western watershed 
of the basin of the Upper Nile. This territory’s area is 
about one million square miles, and includes much of. the 
lands now known as the Equatorial Province, Uganda, 
Unyoro, Usoga, and Somaliland. The chief ports are 
Mombasa, Lamu, Umba, and Kismayu. 

Europe is still watching with a great deal of interest, 
perhaps with greater interest than ever, the situation in 
the Far East. China is just now in sore need of money. 
She wished to borrow about $80,000,000. Russia has 
loaned this money to her, securing it from the French 
financiers at a trifling advance, and guaranteeing its 
payment. England is charged with having endeavored 
to persuade China to decline this proposition. Of course 
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Russia does not appear as a philanthropist in this 
proceeding. She expects ample compensation for the 
guaranty of the loan, and Europe is curious to know 
exactly what that compensation is to be. It is sus- 
pected that it includes the right to run a railroad across 
northeastern China, which would practically make a Rus- 
sian province of the great section known as Liaotong, 
a Russian fort of Port Arthur, and a Russian lake of the 
Gulf of Pechili. These are undoubtedly the ends which 
Russia has in view, and which she has kept steadily in 
view in the recent settlement of Far Eastern affairs. Japan 


yielded a part of her claims, not so much under Russian © 


' threats as under the pressure brought to bear upon her 
diplomatically by the Great Powers, all of which are nervous 
about the possibilities of the situation. But the Japanese 
neyer liked the Russians, and now like them less than ever. 
In fact, the popular feeling against Russia is so strong that 
the acceptance of the recent terms of peace imperiled the 
existence of the Japanese Ministry. There is a feeling in 
Japan that Russia is likely to grasp the fruits of the great 
victory over China, and it is impossible to exaggerate the 
intensity of Japanese indignation. The matter does not 
end in feeling. ‘The Government is pushing on with the 
greatest energy both military and naval work. From 
twenty to thirty vessels of war will be built at once, and 
there is growing up in Japan a feeling toward Russia very 
like that which has been entertained in France toward 
Germany. The equilibrium is very unstable, and may be 
disturbed at any moment. It certainly looks as if a perma- 
nent settlement of Far Eastern affairs would not be effected 
without a struggle between Japan and Russia. 


Last week there were interesting and significant events 
in half a dozen South American countries. 
matters are approaching a crisis between the natives and 
the British coming from Guiana. We again express the 
hope that Lord Salisbury may see fit to accept the friendly 
offices of President Cleveland. The claims of the British 


necessarily give rise to grave disquietude, since-the appre- 


_hension is created that they do not follow historical tradi- 
tions or evidence. As the late Secretary Gresham wrote, 
so we cannot believe ‘“‘that her Majesty’s Government will 
maintain that the validity of those claims to territory long 
in dispute shall be considered as a condition precedent to 
the arbitration of the question whether Venezuela is en- 
titled to other territory, which, until a very recent period, 
had never been in'doubt.” Proceeding further south, we 
find a similar trouble between French Guianaand Brazil. A 
fight has taken place between the French and the Brazil- 
ians in the Amapa territory, which the French troops are 
now occupying. The Brazilian Government is hurriedly 
sending reinforcements to resist the invasion. At the 
capital, Rio, there have been several riots within the past 
week. President Moraes is finding great difficulty in steer- 
ing the ship of state clear of the constant plots against 
him by his enemies. The rebel forces in the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul have had their hopes somewhat renewed by 
the recent public avowal by President Moraes that if he 
could not govern the country by peaceful means he would 
resign from office. The fact that he is a civilian is used by 
the army party to his disadvantage, for it is said that he can- 
not enforce even the orders of the Supreme Court without the 
army. As to the ever-vexed question of Brazilian finances, 
the expenditures have become heavier than ever, and the 
difficulty of collecting the revenues also greater. — Public 
confidence in the safety of the treasury has therefore 
fallen to a low ebb. Turning to Bolivia, political con- 
ventions are now being held all over that country calling 
upon the Government to submit to other leaders the new 
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treaty with Chili, alleging that the national Congress is 
incompetent to deal with a question of such importance. 
In Chili itself equal interest is taken in the treaty. The 


expected downfall of the Ministry has come, the Balma- 


cedists having again gainedin power. A change of govern- — 
ment in Ecuador is not an event of world-wide importance, 
but it is hoped that it will result in greater progress for 
the little republic. Finally, not to be outdone by the 
other South American States, Colombia has now a rebellion 
on hand, the province of Cuaca being chiefly affected. 


In the death of ex-President Peixoto, of Brazil, that 
country loses one of its most prominent men. The ex- 
President had been constantly before the public in impor- 
tant positions ever since the revolution made the lamented 
Dom Pedro an exile. While the establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government in Brazil was justly hailed with 
delight by lovers of liberty everywhere, it was regretted 
that the new State must start out with comparatively un- 
tried men and deliberately rid itself of the mild, paternal, 
yet, on the whole, wise and certainly unselfish government 
of its illustrious Emperor. As every one knows, Marshal 
Fonseca was elevated to the Presidency of the new repub- 
lic, and became at a bound the most famous figure in 
South America. Fonseca’s military inclinations, however, 
proved too much for his judgment, and when, in 1891, 
after encountering strong opposition in Congress, he dis- 
solved that body and declared himself Dictator, the people 
were not so infantile in self-government that they did not 
realize this violation of the Constitution. They compelled 
Fonseca’s resignation, and he surrendered his office to 
Peixoto, who until that time had been Adjutant-General 
of the army, and later Minister of War, succeeding Benja- 
min Constant in the latter office. It is a curious circum- 
stance, in the light of more recent events, that the second 
revolution, which ended Fonseca’s political life (as the first 
had Dom Pedro’s), was led by Admiral Mello, afterward 
the leader of the naval revolt against the man whom he 
Peixoto did not then realize the personal 
ambitions of Mello and the other leaders of the revolution, 
and made them Cabinet officers. The result was that, dur- 
ing the three years in which he was in office, the late Pres- 
ident did not enjoy one day of peace. Nor was this result 
entirely due to his errors of judgment in selecting his aids. 
He himself was an arbitrary man and committed many 
blunders. After all is said, however, it must be acknowl- 
edged that Brazil owes to Peixoto not a little of its pres- 


ent consolidation. 


Now that King Os¢ar of Sweden has given such a liberal 
subscription to M. Andree, the latter has announced his 
aerial journey to the North Pole for next summer. Should 
he carry out this scheme, it will be one of the most interest- 
ing events of the year. There may not be a great crowd, 
however, to see him off, since M. Andree expects to start 
from the islands which lie north of Spitzbergen. At those 
islands he must needs wait for a certain wind, both steady 
and favorable, which he claims will carry him in forty 
hours directly to the Pole. He will not rely entirely on 
the wind-current, since he will.use a directing sail and 
drag-ropes. He follows to a certain extent Commander 
Cheyne’s plan of fourteen years ago. At that time the pro- 
posed expense was too large, but now that King Oscar’s 
generosity has obviated that objection, M. Andree thinks 
that he can carry out the Commander’s plan so far as. 
reaching the Pole is concerned. The great difficulty with 
the whole plan, however, had been that, even should the 
Pole be reached, how could the explorer get back? Not 
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ay. the same current; surely, which niente only carry the 


adventurer on further. This does not disturb our latest 
adventurer. He proposes to continue quite across the 
Arctic Circle, and land in either Alaska or Siberia. A con- 
stitutional objector, nevertheless, says, first, that the balloon 
will become unmanageable from the ice and snow on its 
ropes, and, second, that the Pole itself will be the center 
of circling currents, caught in which the wretched man 
would be carried round and round hopelessly. Neverthe- 


less, M. Andree is willing to take the chances of the ice | 


and snow on the ropes, since his balloon is to be made 
capable of maintaining its required height for a month, and 


he will take four months’ provisions for his three voyagers. — 
As to the circling currents, he will also take the chances of | 


their existence. The plan of reaching the Pole by a 
balloon is a naturally tempting one. Hitherto Polar jour- 
neys have had only sails and sledges as motive power. This 
latest plan includes a sledge and a canvas boat to be also 

conveyed by the balloon, the total weight of which is to be 
6,600 pounds. The car will be two-storied, containing 
several chambers, among them a dark-room for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Russia has decided to follow—at a distance—Hungary’s 
successful reduction of her railroad passenger fares. The 
Russian reductions, unlike the Hungarian, do not apply to 
distances of less than one hundred miles, and the regula- 
tion of rates by zones instead of by miles does not apply 
to distances less than two hundred miles. But the reduc- 
tions made are more substantial than privately owned 
roads ever hazard except during temporary rate wars. 
The third-class ticket from St. Petersburg to Moscow (over 
four hundred miles) is reduced from $3.06 to $2.12, and 
that from St. Petersburg to Kiev (nearly one thousand 
miles) is reduced from $7.47 to $3.81. These new rates 
are extremely low, though not, indeed, as low as they 
seem to Americans, since the third-class accommodations 
in Russia are not to be compared with those in our ordi- 
nary coaches. The second-class fare in Russia for one 
thousand miles is six dollars, and the first-class rate ten 
dollars, or a cent a mile. It is to be observed, however, 
that seven-eighths of the Russian travel is third-class, and 
only one-seventieth of it is first-class. The reduction in 
passenger revenue which these reductions will occasion if 
traffic remains the same as last year will be from $18,000,000 
to $15,000,000; but the Government anticipates such an 
increase of travel as will soon restore earnings to the 


present level. 


The Marquis of Salisbury 


The Marquis of Salisbury, whose portrait appears on the 
title-page of The Outlook this week, and who has now become 
Prime Minister of England for the third time, is, in his way, 
a typical English public man. He bears a name which 
has been distinguished in English public life since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and he represents, therefore, 


those traditions which, although intangible in their character, 


have had so much to do with giving tone and dignity to 
that life. Such a man as Lord Salisbury is not only spe- 
cifically trained for a public career, but receives an ante- 
natal education for that career. Antecedent conditions 
favorable to the development of an independent, able, and 
effective man of affairs doubtless play no small part in such 
a life. ‘“‘We have,” wrote Mr. Gladstone, “in 1890 a 
Prime Minister whose ancestors were similarly employed, 
to the great benefit of England, ten generations ago. Is 
not this a good? Is not this tie of lineage for him a link 
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binding him to mts and to public virtue?” Such. ties, 
unfortunately, do not always bind men to public virtue, 
but in the case of a man of sensitive nature they must 
exercise a distinct influence, and they are certainly im- 
pressive to the imagination of others. Lord Salisbury 
not only followed Dr. Holmes’s advice and selected the 
right sort of parents to be born from, but. he had the 
best educational opportunities. Eton and Christ Church 
at Oxford are schools famous both for their scholarship 
and for their connection with public affairs through the 
hosts of their graduates who have become distinguished 
as public men. At the university Lord Salisbury gave 
promise of his great energy and his varied powers. He 


‘was more than an average scholar, and he was also a very — 


active and influential speaker in the debates of the Oxford 
Union. After leaving Oxford he traveled far and wide, 


not only seeing the customary sights and going over the 


customary routes, but extending his journey to the ends of 
the earth, and visiting Australia and New Zealand and the 
outlying English colonies. 

He left Oxford in 1849. ‘In 1853 be was lente a Fel- 
low of All Souls’, and not long afterwards entered Parlia- 
ment without opposition. Hehas, therefore, been in public 
life more than forty years. His career is so familiar that 
it is unnecessary to rehearse it again. Three times Prime 
Minister, he is universally regarded in England as being 
specially qualified for the management of foreign affairs. 
His knowledge of diplomatic relations and of the vast 
variety of interests which tie England so closely to the 
whole world is very great, and although he is not always 
a discreet man, his foreign policy has been, on the whole, 
not only vigorous but wise. His association with Lord 
Beaconsfield was so intimate that he may be said to 
lean to the school of public methods and morals repre- 
sented by that adroit politician, rather than to the school 
which Mr. Gladstone has so long represented. Lord 
Salisbury is not always outspoken, and he has been 
accused of being- tricky, an accusation which has behind 
it the fact that he once confessed in the House of Lords 
that he had made a statement which was not true because 
he thought it was diplomatically necessary. There is a good 
deal of the opportunist in Lord Salisbury. A Conserva- 
tive by name and undoubtedly a Conservative by nature, 
he is quite ready to take a radical step if by that means 
he can get into power or keep himself in power. Con- 
servatism does not mean with him a definite set of prin-— 
ciples ; it means the ability to guide the movement of the 
day if it cannot be successfully opposed. As a construct- 
ive statesman it cannot be said: that he has taken high 
rank, or that he has left any permanent mark on the history 
of the country ; nor is he, like Lord Beaconsfield, a pictur- 
esque and piquant personality. He is a vigorous, aggress- 
ive, and somewhat domineering man, who makes up by the 
force of his character and by his energy for his lack of © 
creative statesmanship, and who is specially qualified just 
now to lead a party which may be said to have no positive 
principles, but which exists simply to balk and defeat the 
progressive movement, or, if it cannot defeat that move- 
ment, to make the best possible terms with it. Lord Salis- 
bury is a man of striking figure, with a voice of great 
compass, and he is a master of the rather grave and heavy 
order of English speaking. Like many other English 
statesmen, he is a man of many resources and accomplish- 
ments. His scientific attainments, especially in chemistry, 
are considerable. Readers of The Outlook have not for- 
gotten his address at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion last autumn, commented upon in these columns. He is 
often ironical, frequently insolent, and constantly effective, 
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but he lacks the eloquence which comes from the higher 
gifts of deep conviction and creative imagination. His 
wit, which is often cutting, lacks delicacy and finish. He 
succeeds rather by virtue of downright British force than 
by virtue of that higher quality of genius which English- 
men of another class possess. There is a good deal of 
the old-fashioned type of John Bull about him. He knows 
what he wants, he cares very little for what other people 
want, and he gets what he wants by uncompromisingly 


fighting for it. 


Irrational Rationalism 


Mr. Norman Pearson contributes to the “‘ Nineteenth Cen-. 


tury ” an article on “True and False Notions of Prayer,” 
from which we clip the following curious paragraph: 

“The same objections to prayer for divine interference with the 
order of things external to ourselves apply with equal force to prayer 
for the modification of our own characters. 
O God,’ is as naked an appeal for miraculous interference as a prayer 
for rain. Each alike, if granted, would be a disturbance of natural 
causation, seeing that human character, no less than the weather, is a 
product of natural causes.” 

Onno subject except theology would a reputable thinker 

offer, or a reputable Review publish, such a paragraph as 
this; but in arguing on theology all the ordinary rules of 
reason seem to be abolished by a certain class of writers, 
‘both orthodox and heretical. Mr. Pearson’s argument in 
this paragraph would be as efficacious to prove that com- 
munication between man and man is impossible as to 
prove that communication is impossible between man and 
God. 
a purifying, elevating, and enlightening influence on human 
experience without a disturbance of natural causation, 
neither is it possible for one human spirit to exercise such 
influence on another human spirit. If Mr. Pearson’s argu- 
ment is sound, children should cease to expect benign 
influences from their parents; pupils should cease to go to 
school for instruction; clients should cease to apply to 


lawyers for counsel; patients should cease to ask doctors 


for advice; and friends should cease to seek isi from 

friends in time of trouble. 

It is true that this argument, with just these applica- 
tions, is sometimes to be found in the writings of the fatalist, 

but it is also true that humanity pays no attention to it. 


An ounce of experience is worth 4 pound of theory. So 


long as friends console sorrowing friends, physicians and 
lawyers add to the wisdom of patients and clients, teachers 
instruct pupils, and parents inspire their children, so long 
men will seek these kindly offices from one another in spite 
of the @ priori arguments of the fatalist. But experi- 
ence is not more absolute and undeviating in its testimony 
to the reality of human help than in its testimony to the 
of divine help. 

“ And not a prayer, a tear, a sigh, 

. Hath failed this day some suit to gain ” 
is, it is true, a hyperbole. Some earnest prayers for spirit- 
ual help seem to remain unanswered, and to earnest peti- 


tioners God sometimes seems as though he were not. Never- 


theless, these lines epitomize the general experience of 
devout souls of all times, races, and religious faiths. The 
proportion of praying souls who have received in their 
prayer, from the Eternal, courage, strength, comfort, wis- 
dom, hope, is quite as great as the proportion of souls in 
need who have received like help from human companions. 
The silence of God is not comparable with the silence of 
man. The experience of personal communion with the 


Great Unknown, Unknown and yet the All-Father, is the 


sufficient answer to such scholastic arguments as that of 
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‘Make me a clean heart, 


_ If it is not possible for the Divine Spirit to exercise 


Mr. Norman Pearson, as the experience of personal com- 
munion with man is the sufficient answer to the analogous 
arguments of the fatalist. There is no uniformity of 
nature, no law of natural causation, which prevents spirit 
from influencing spirit. No hypothesis can be true which 
contradicts the substantially uniform experience of man- 


kind, 
Our Faults in Others 


Many people have a genius for seeing the faults in others, 
but there is one peculiarity about this faculty which will 
be an interesting study for the psychologist ; it is the tend- 
ency to criticise most sharply those faults in others which 
are most prominent in ourselves. In other words, that 
which excites our greatest antagonism is the duplication of 
our own traits. It would be amusing, if it were not dis- 
turbing and pathetic, to hear people criticise mercilessly 
traits in others which everybody recognizes as being the 
special possession of the critics themselves. It is pathetic 
because it shows how little we know about ourselves, and 
it is disturbing because it suggests to the listener that he 
may be doing precisely the same thing. In all probability 
he is. So little do we know ourselves, as a rule, that 
when we see parts of ourselves in others we detest them. 
If we recognized them as being in a sense our own pos- 
sessions, we might not like them any better, but we should 
surely sympathize with their possessors. If there is any 
common experience which ought to draw us together, it is 
identity of struggle and temptation. We ought to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with those who are fighting the same 
fight which we are fighting, and who find in themselves 
the same tendencies to evil or to weakness; and yet these 
are the very people from whom, as a rule, we withdraw 
ourselves most entirely, and upon whose shoulders the lash 
of our criticism falls most mercilessly. It is a good plan, 
when one finds that he is specially irritated by certain 
traits in another, to study himself closely in order to dis- 
cover whether those very traits are not his own character- 
istics. It generally happens that a trait which is speciallv 
irritating in another is the very trait which — finds 


Editorial Notes 


—Prince Bismarck’ is the latest recruit to the Farmers’ Alliance- 
In a recent speech to the agrarians he said: “ Husbandry is the first- 
born, but it is not the most favored, trade, because farmers cannot live 
in the towns, and consequently they have not much influence in mak- 
ing thelaws. We must stand shoulder to shoulder agree the drones 
who govern us and who produce nothing but laws.” We doubt if 
“ Jerry” Simpson could frame a more populae plank for a Populist 
platform. 

—The Legislature of Wisconsin at its last session added $120,000 
to the annual revenue of the State University. If this increased ap- 
propriation is made permanent, as seems likely from the attitude of 
the Legislature in the past, it is equivalent to an addition of $2,000,000 
to the University’s endowment. This incident illustrates the fact 
that it is the presence of wealth and not its concentration that is 
essential to the generous support of the higher education. Small 
property-holders are not only as public-spirited as large ones, but as 
much concerned in making the best education accessible to all. 

—The retirement of Mr. Walter H. Page from the editorship of the 
“ Forum ” involves a serious loss, not only to that publication, but to 
the country. Mr. Page had made the “Forum” the medium of com- 
munication between the leaders of thought in this country. Discard- 
ing all sensational and cheap methods, he dealt with his opportunity 
with a statesmanlike breadth and sagacity. The result was a publica- 
tion which, although not faultless, commanded the widest respect, was 
rapidly obtaining the most influential constituency, and had become a 
genuine educational force in the community. The retirement of such 
aman in this day of cheap journalism is a disaster to the —— 
which he leaves. 
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_Electioneering Machinery 11 in England | 
By Edward Porritt | 


NTIL about twenty years ago there were no pop- | 


! ular political organizations in England. There 
was noneed for them. Elections came as often 
as nowadays, and aroused as much popular in- 
terest. But, in spite of the Reform Act of 1832, 
rotten boroughs and territorial domination still 

survived. Where there were election contests, voting was 
confined to the few; and the unenfranchised many had to 
content themselves with shouting and horse-play, and with 
scrambling for the cheaper liquors which, in the days before 
the Corrupt Practices Act, were served out to keep the 
non-voting crowd in good humor, and to induce it to direct 
its antique eggs and dead cats against the partisans of the 
Parliamentary candidate who was most chary in tapping the 
beer-barrel. Some party machinery was needed, of course, 
even in those days. Some one had to help the carpet- 
baggers in London in making choice of likely constitu- 
encies; but between 1832 and 1870 this party machinery 
was small enough to be hidden away in the innermost re- 
cesses of the two great political clubs in Pall Mall. Wires 
for the Tory party were then pulled from the Carlton; those 
for the Liberals were manipulated from the Reform Club. 

Even this machinery, dominated as it was by the whips 
and the more active and wealthy members of the two polit- 
ical parties, was some improvement on the electioneering 
machinery which had come into existence soon after the 
beginning of George III.’s reign; which was perfected as 
nearly as possible during the years of the American Revo- 
lution ; and was continued with more or less vigor until the 
eve of the great Reform Bill, by Tory ministers like 
Castlereagh and Wellington. 

At no time in English Parliamentary history were the 
sinuous ways of election managers more elaborate than 
when George III. was waging his unsuccessful war with 


the revolted colonies. King George was his own political | 


boss. North and the inimitable jJohn Robinson were at 
hand to help the King in placing hard cash, honors, and 
official patronage where they were expected to do most 
good. But although Robinson knew just how many barrels 
of beer were necessary to conciliate the boisterous crowd 
of non-voters in any one of the half-dozen Lowther pocket 
boroughs, and how much punch of a more expensive brew 
was adequate for the voters, and just how long it was safe 

to keep Parson Bates and the other subsidized London 
journalists waiting for their pay, neither North nor Robin- 
son could outrank the King himself at managing the pre- 
liminaries and actual details of a contested election. Com- 
munication in those days was slow. After the elections 
were all under weigh,’ George could keep his hand effectually 
only on the contests within twenty or thirty miles of Lon- 
don. Any one, however, who has read his correspondence 
with North about the time of the general election of 1781, 
and the little notes written by the King about every two 
hours, commenting on the news from the polls received at 
the Queen’s House, must have come to the conclusion that, 
with the telegraph and the telephone, the ward heeler and 
the rounder, at his disposal, King George would have 
made a boss whom every political enthusiast not concerned 
with the ethics of electioneering would like to have on his 
side. 

King George liked the work as much as Mr. Platt is 
said to like it. His heart was in it, and he denied him- 
self many little pleasures in order by his personal savings 
to augment the secret service fund which North and Rob- 
inson helped him to disburse. No laboring man adding 
an occasional five-dollar bill to his account at a savings 
bank experiences more pleasure from the transaction than 
King George apparently did when he turned over a thou- 
sand pounds to North and Robinson to be used in elec- 
tioneering. England since 1832 has had its Adams and 
its Schnadhorst, as New York has its Croker or its 
Platt ; but for practical business methods applied to elec- 
tioneering, and for whole-hearted devotion to the work of 


turning to advantage all the devious intricacies of election 
management, no Englishman or Scotchman could rise 
above King George. 

Walpole is credited with having done his share of elec- 
tioneering ; but buying up Cornish boroughs, which had 
been marketable commodities from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and for each of which there was a well-ascertained 
price, was easy business compared with King George’s 
work in connection with Court candidates at Southwark, 
or at Westminster, or at Brentford, Guildford, and Wind- 
sor. Cash, honors, and offices were at Walpole’ s dis- 
posal, and helped him in his transactions. King George 
used all these, but he also knew just how many votes could 
be polled in connection with the cottages occupied by 
castle servants at Windsor; how many officers of the 
Guards had votes in the city of Westminster ; and whether 
this or that Opposition candidate was under age, and could 
therefore be safely elected and afterwards excluded. And 
he used all this detailed knowledge to advantage. In 
tactics of this kind the only man who figures in English 
history who can at all compare with King George is Henry, 
Dundas, who for more than a generation controlled nearly 
all elections in Scotland through his distribution of pen- 


sions and places, and his judicious disposal of cadetships — 


and writerships in the East India Company’s service. 

Dundas was almost the last of the political. bosses 
trained in the school of King George. Since his time, 
especially since 1832, Reform Acts and the remodeling of 
the English civil service have cut off the opportunities and 
largely curtailed the currency of old-time electioneering 
bargaining. From about 1868 may be dated a new order 
of electioneering management. The old methods were 
not applicable after the extensions of the franchise of 1867 
and 1884; and since the seventies electioneering organi- 
zations in England have been on a democratic basis. 
There is still considerable centralization. The whips still 
have a hand in placing the carpetbaggers; but national 
party organizations, with branches all over the country, 
and with headquarters in London, near enough to be in 
constant touch with St. Stephen’s, have become the mod- 
ern electioneering machinery, and nowadays the Carlton 
Club and the Reform have about as little to do with 
placing candidates at English elections as the Union 
League Club in New York. 

The beginnings of the new section organizations were 
at Birmingham in 1868. The Reform Act of 1867 gave 
Birmingham and half a dozen other large cities three 
members each. The idea of the Tories who passed the 
Act was that the party in the minority in all these three- 
cornered constituencies should always be able to elect at 
least one of the three members. The Birmingham Liberals, 
however, were not disposed to allow even one seat to the 
Conservatives ; and to secure the election of three Liberals, 
they organized an association known as the Six Hundred, 
and by means of its somewhat complex machinery directed 
nearly every Liberal vote that was polled. The organiza- 
tion succeeded so well that by 1874 a large number of 
local Liberal associations, similarly planned, had come 
into existence, and in 1877 there was established the 
National Liberal Federation. 

This organization is still in existence. It was under its 
auspices that the Newcastle Programme was drawn up in 
1892; and as far as the constitutional systems of the two 
countries admit, the Liberal Federation corresponds to the | 
National conventions held in this country in Presidential 
years. The Liberal Federation never makes any nomina- 
tions for offices at its conventions. The local organiza- 
tions nominate their own candidates. Each organization 
maintains a permanent officer to attend to registration, 
and a committee to manage Parliamentary elections as 
they come round. When local candidates are not forth- 
coming, it is to the executive committee of the Federation 
that application is made for carpetbaggers. The whips 
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of the party in Parliament are always in the closest touch 
with this committee, and usually aid it in determining on 
candidates and in raising funds to contest constituencies 


where the fighting chances are good, but where the party 


is too poor financially to fill the local war-chest. 

The Conservatives have similar national and _ local 
organizations, with exactly the same machinery. But the 
most picturesque and most effective electioneering agency 
of the Conservatives is the Primrose League. It was 
started in October, 1883, on the eve of the Reform Act of 


1884, and at a time when the fortunes of the Tory party 


were almost as low as they were after Peel deserted the 
country party in 1847 and put out the white flag to the 
Corn Law League. The aim of the Primrose League is 
‘“‘to educate the masses, and to organize them so that they 
shall voluntarily vote for the cause of order;” and “to 
combat and destroy the Radical fallacy that in modern 
politics classes are antagonistic.” 

The methods by which these aims are advanced are not 
unlike those of an Eist Side New York ward association. 
There are no minor offices to distribute among the mem- 
bers of the local Primrose Habitations. The local organ- 
izations do not take care of members when they get into 
trouble at the police courts; but emblems and regalia are 
worn, as in the East Side organizations. In the winter 


there are dances, amateur theatricals, and smoking con- 


certs ; while in the summer there are great picnics in the 
parks of the local territorial magnates, with twenty minutes 
devoted to speech-making, and the rest of the long summer 
afternoon and evening given up to Punch and Judy shows, 
donkey-races and athletic sports, wire-rope walking, bal- 
loon ascents, and fireworks. 


_ There is a very wide interval between these methods of 


managing elections and those common with Robinson or 
Dundas. 
have attached the laboring classes quite as firmly to the 
Tory party as did the more adroit and more expensive 
methods of a century ago. In this matter of electoral 
management the Tories stole a march on the Liberals. 
‘The Liberals were first in the field with local organizations 
on the Birmingham model. They relied, however, too 


exclusively on the permanent attractions of reading-rooms 


and lectures; and, above all, in the Liberal organizations, 
as they existed from 1868 to about 1886, women were left 
out. In the Primrose League women have always had 
their part. They are kept as busy and as good-humoredly 
interested as the men ; and when a general election comes 
round, or a critical by-election is to be carried, no group 
of workers do more for the Tories than the Dames of the 
Primrose League. Within recent years women’s Liberal 
Federations have come into existence. They meet often, 
and discuss politics with much earnestness; but there is 
not the picturesqueness of the Primrose. League. The 
social side is lacking. It must be admitted that the 
Liberals are still handicapped by the fact that they allowed 
the Tories to get ahead of them in organizing associations 
in which men and women meet on a footing of equality. | 


The Present Religious Outlook in 
Japan 


By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D.’ 


The question of self-support on the part of the Japanese 
churches has never been lost sight of, either by the 
churches or the missionaries. 
some sharp difference of opinion as to thé’ prominence 
which should be given to the subject, but there are 
few mission fields where, on the whole, so advanced a 
position has been taken. For two or three years past, 


however, it has been evident that the time was drawing | 


near when the Kumi-ai Churches, certainly, should take 
_ a long step forward in the direction of financial independ- 


1 The Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., is one of the most eminent and honored mis- 
sionaries of the American Board. For twenty-five years he has been in Japan, 
and no one can speak on the subject more intelligently than he. Dr. Greene is 
as well known for his scholarly attainments as for his noble service in the mis- 
sion field.—_THE EDITORS. 
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But they succeed, and in many constituencies 


There has been at times 


53 


ence. Both the Japanese Christians and the missionaries 
agree in this conviction, and yet the churches have felt 
very keenly the prevailing financial depression, and have 
had no small difficulty in raising the money for local needs. 
Attention has been diverted from the churches by the recent 
political changes, and the attendance on the Sabbath ser- 
vices has suffered sadlyall over the land. Still, the desire 
for independence has been growing. 

The causes of this growth have been various. First of 
all must be placed the rapid development of the national 
consciousness, and especially to the events of the past 
year resulting in the admission of Japan to an unlooked- 
for position in the family of nations. With the new con- 
sciousness of strength there has arisen a dread of foreign 
interference so intense that the ordinary methods of co- 
operation has become a fertile source of irritation. Happily, 
the questions at issue were rarely personal, so that the rela- 
tions of the missionaries to their Japanese associates have, 
with few exceptions, remained unimpaired. 

The second great cause of the movement toward inde- 
pendence is to be found in the extreme liberalism of a 
number of the leading Japanese pastors and teachers, 
They have felt that the missionaries were unduly con- 
servative in their theological opinions—not at all abreast 
with the best scholarship of America, not to say Germany— 
and that co-operation with the mission must involve large 
sacrifice of their convictions. These leading men have 
felt—some of them very strongly—that, in spite of con- 
fessed disadvantages, Japanese scholars possess, on the 
whole, a very great advantage in the study of Christian 
theology, in that they bring to their task minds free from 
the prejudice growing out of Christian traditions, and 
hence that they have important contributions to make to 
Christian theology. They feel that to yield to the mis- 
sionaries so large a place as they have hitherto held in 
guiding the development of Christian thought in Japan 
would be to shirk a responsibility which Providence has 
assigned to them—a loss not merely te Japan but to the — 
world. Liberalism as now current in Japan seems to take 
its start from Ritschlianism, or, to speak more specifically, 
from Professor Kaftan’s ‘“* Die Wahrheit der christlichen 
Religion.” It is, however, much modified by the peculiar 
attitude of the Japanese mind, the product of their Con- 
fucian training. There is, in the case of some at least, a 
strongly pantheistic cast to the new theories, which leaves 
little room for a personal God, and no room at 4lf’for an 
objective revelation. One recent writer, though still cling- 
ing.to the name of theist, eliminates from his definition of 
God all that we of the West prize in the idea of person- 
ality. A Japanese friend, well read in English theology, 
describes this new liberalism as not Christianity at all, but 
simply the Confucianism of olden times. 

One cannot fail to have much sympathy with the Japan- 
ese students in their intellectual unrest. In a measure it 
is like that which the Greek mind passed through when it 
first came under the influence of Christian thought; and yet 
to the missionaries, as well as to the Japanese, it brings 
serious problems, 

So far as can be judged by their preaching, most of 
the pastors and evangelists are within the limits of a 
reasonable orthodoxy, but with almost perfect unanimity 
they stand for freedom of thought. They appreciate the 


_position in which the missionaries are placed, and desire to 
- cast no reproach upon them, I speak of the Kumi-ai Chris- 


tians as a body, but they insist that the lines of toleration 
in the general work of the churches shall be made broad 
enough to cover every one who seeks to spread the spirit 
of Christ, no matter what his theories about Him may be, 

Accordingly, at the meeting of the General Conference 
of the Kumi-ai Churches, held in Osaka the first week in 
May, it was voted to accept no further subsidy after 
December 31 from the American Board, or any other 
source, which might be conditioned upon the right to share 
in the administration of the Home Missionary Society. 
Under a resolution passed two years ago, no church which 
is aided by the American Board is entitled to representa- 
tion in the General Conference. An effort was made this 
year to repeal this rule, but without success. The Confer- 
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ence was determined to make it clear beyond dispute that 
it is an organization of independent churches. As the 
churches now aided by the Board come up to self-support, 
their representatives will be admitted to the Conference. 

There are now some forty-three self-supporting churches 
in the Kumi-ai body, and the number will doubtless be 
increased during the present year; for a very great effort 
will be made to propagate the spirit of independence. 
Some doubt is felt of the ability of the churches to carry on 
the work of the Home Missionary Society without aid, but 
I think they are able and that they will do it. Great en- 
thusiasm prevailed at the meeting, and the delegates left 
for their homes with the determination to do their best to 
prevent any loss to the work because of this stand for 
independence. 

The utmost courtesy characterized the meeting, and while 
the missionaries may have their doubts about the wisdom 
of this rejection of all doctrinal tests, they have only sym- 
pathy for the spirit of independence and the desire of the 
Japanese Christians to guide the development of their own 
institutions. While we do not see how the funds of the 
American Board could fairly be used to aid in the propa- 
gation of some of the views represented in the Kumi-ai 
Churches, we have not lost our faith in the principle of 
freedom of thought. With great heartiness we commend 
these churches, over whose growth we have watched for a 
quarter of a century, to the guidance of the God of all 
truth. We believe the leaven of a true faith is in this 
youthful Church, and that, in spite of much which causes 
us anxiety, its face is toward the light. 

The last session of the meeting was a delightful occa- 
sion. It was devoted to the missionary work of the 
churches at home and abroad. The Rev. Mr. Miyagawa, 
who had recently returned from Port Arthur, told of the 
new responsibilities which had come upon the Christians 
of Japan through the war, in Korea, China, and Formosa. 
The President of the Home Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Mr. Osada, told of the need of more earnest effort in the 
home field. It was a genuine missionary meeting of the 
best type. 

In this evangelistic purpose lies our hope. We trust 
that this keener sense of responsibility may lead to a 


deeper spiritual life and to a clearer recognition. of Him 


who is our Master wad Lord. 
The West’s Shifting Population 


Charles Moreau Harger 


In a certain prairie town of Kansas, with a population of | 


less than two thousand, are twelve church organizations— 
all poor financially, weak numerically, and struggling against 
adverse conditions and one another. An effort was made 
during the past winter to form a consolidation by which 
only four congregations should remain in the place, but it 
failed. The twelve pastors are but half-supported, the 
work of the churches loses much of its spiritual force 
through the excessive struggle necessary to keep up the 
financial ends, and outside of the one strongest organiza- 
tion it is not satisfactory to any of the bodies. 

What has caused this condition? Not the organization 
of new churches by old residents of the city, but the 
changeable quality of the people, which has made the town’s 
population flow and ebb and vary until the families who 
were prominent in the place a dozen years ago and yet 
remain can be counted on one’s fingers. It now has but 
half its population of six years ago. 

It is the Western characteristic of dissatisfaction which 
keeps the people of the prairies constantly looking for a 
new location, and longing for the blessings which they con- 
ceive to. lie just beyond the wide circle of their horizon. It 
dominates their religious as well as their social and busi- 
ness life. 

It may be said in general that every family in the West- 
ern States went thither to better its financial condition. It 
was found, when the location had been decided on, 
when the claim was taken, when the town lot had been 
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improved, that somewhere in the neat county, the next 
township, or on toward the sunset in the mountains, were 
fairer promises and apparently an opportunity for making 
money more rapidly. At each of the three Oklahoma 
“openings,” when a limited number of barren, unimproved 
quarter-sections have been given to the citizens for settle- 
ment, thousands of settlers in Kansas and Nebraska, mak- 
ing a comfortable living on farms partly improved, have 
loaded all their earthly belongings into white-topped prairie 
schooners and camped for weeks on the borders of the 
“promised land.” They secured claims, some of them, 
and again left these new homes to take part in other 
“‘ openings,” and are still unsatisfied. 

Visiting a neatly kept home near a thriving Western 
town, I found the owner leading into the yard a driving- 
horse he had purchased for his wife and children. 

‘“‘ Pretty well fixed ?” he drawled in answer to a question. 
“I don’t know. I believe there’s more money in stock- 
raising out on the prairies.” 

‘‘ But the cattlemen are complaining of low prices and 
hard times.” 

I know, but I’d like to try it. Want to buy my place ?”’ 

“ You wouldn’t sell.” | , 

“Yes, she’s all for sale. _ I'll sell anything I’ve got, and. 
be glad to;” and I saw from his manner that he meant it. 
Nor was I ‘surprised when a few days after I learned that 
he had sold his wife’s driving-horse at an advance of three 
dollars over the purchase price, and had offered the family 
cow cheap. He was a type of a large class of prairie 
residents. 

When a congregation changes its personnel in a half- 
decade, leaving but a few of the old families to cheer the 
pastor ; when the minister finds on his rounds, as he calls 
on one and another, that they have no permanent interest 
in the locality, looking upon it as an abiding-place merely, 
an opportunity to make a little money, he can do but a> 
small amount toward building up a strong, permanent 
membership. It hampers and weakens his work in many 
respects. 

According to the State’s census, of 106,000 people who 
made up the population of twenty western Kansas counties 
in 1888, only 47,000 now reside there—the others have 
‘“‘moved on” to new homes and are forgotten. By and 
by the tide will set in this direction again, perhaps, but 
even then it means new ties to be formed, old ones broken. 

Those who have been brought up under ancestral roofs, 
to whom the home surroundings are familiar from child- 
hood, who know the experiences of their parents before 
them, can scarcely realize what the semi-nomadic life of 
the moving plainsman means. leing transported across 
weary miles of plain in the jolting emigrant wagon is bad 
enough, but it is less monotonous than the first years in a 
cabin out.in the midst of a treeless prairie, without brook 
or rock or valley to break the sameness. When it is consid- 
ered how many settlers and their families have passed . 
through these first years in many places, the burden of their 
life can be seen, the cause of their lack of interest in their 
home is understood, and the deep lines in their faces are 

explained. 

This characteristic of discontent is most noticeable in 


families of American blood. There are among the foreign- 


born far more homes that are the result of long residence 
and a permanent interest in the surroundings. Take the 
Quaker-like sect of River Brethren, of whom about two 
thousand have taken up their residence in Kansas. They 
seldom change from the farm of their first choice. While 
adjoining quarter-sections have a dozen Successive tenants, 
they live on year after year, their children succeeding them. 
The result is that their homes are commodious and com- 
fortable, they build the huge red barns and fill them with 
grain, they thrive and are contented—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that they are contented, 
hence they thrive; for the soil and climate of the prairies 
will return a livelihood to all who use them right. 

Not less in the towns than in the country is this change- 
ableness noticeable. The Legislature of Kansas at its 
recent session wiped out of existence 254 town sites and 
additions to cities which have in the past been laid out in 
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_ streets, lots, and alleys. Some have been populated by 
enterprising and apparently successful residents. A num- 
ber of the towns have aspired to become county seats and 
business centers. All are now returned to farmland, or 
stand idle and uncared for, the property of some luckless 
Eastern investor. Sunflowers grow over the doorsteps of 
scores of business houses once occupied by stocks of mer- 
chandise, now empty and deserted. The people who de- 
cided to make the place their home sought another field, 
which too they may desert for a still newer charmer. They 
might have succeeded in the first, but they changed their 
minds and could see no good in it. 

Few .of those who have crossed the Mississippi for 
homes in the West have recrossed it to remain, but the 
shifting, uneasy movement shown by the statistical reports 
of the prairie States tells too plainly the story of unrest and 
desire for change. It is not too much to say, perhaps, that 
true prosperity will not come to this region until there is a 
cessation of such discontent and transition. It is to the 
West’s credit that so much has been accomplished in spite of 
this characteristic in the population. The loss of time, en- 
ergy, and wealth consequent upon the shifting of the people 
has been enormous, and continues to be a drain on Western 
communities. Church, school, and business feel it, and 
the leaders in all long for a more permanent population, 
with a prosperity which shall make it contented. 


~ The Midnight Sun 
By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 


A fiery flood, a hot ensanguined splendor, 
Has deluged land and sea in hectic red. 

From midnight’s purple deep Orion’s tender 
Star-gleams have vanished, and the moon is dead. 


A phantom sun with sultry visage hovers 
Above a fever-flushed, a phantom world ; 

The glacier king his flaming crown uncovers 
With flash of banners dazzlingly unfurled. 


In heavy trance, half-way ’twixt sleep and waking, 
The Earth doth vainly toil and gasp for breath ; 
Yet cannot rise, the evil slumber breaking, 
Nor writhe from out that anguished grip of death ; 


Until a sea-gull ’mid the flames suspended 
Hath cleft the moveless billow with a scream— 
The heavens pale! The midnight spell is ended ! 
And, dewy-eyed, the Earth wakes from its dream. 


The Sermon of the Rainbow ’ 


By Lyman Abbott © 


I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant bet ween 
me and the earth.—Genesis 1x., 13. 


There has been a great deal of very useless discussion 
about the deluge. Was there a deluge? Did it overflow 
the whole earth? Were all humanity swept off from the 
face of the earth? Was an ark of the described propor- 
tions made? Did Noah and his family enter into it, and 
with them two of every kind of animal? Was the rainbow 
first seen in the cloud after the deluge? In those early 
creation days, when the fogs were floating and the rain 
was falling and the sun was shining, were there never the 
prisms that might have been seen had there been but the 
eyes to see them? All these debates aré very useless. 
The value of this old story does not depend at all upon its 
historic accuracy. That at some time in the early history 
of the world there was a great ‘water cataclysm is indicated 
by legends of a deluge in the prehistoric myths of all races ; 
but that there ever was a deluge really enwrapping the 
whole globe as with a garment—that is quite improbable ; 
in fact, one may say, scientifically impossible. The value 
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of this story does not at all depend upon its historic accu- 
racy, upon the number of cubits of the ark, or upon the 
number of animals that went into it, or upon the extent of 
the deluge, or whether now, for the first time, the bow 
appeared on the cloud. Upon the spiritual lesson written 
into this old story—wherever the story came from—upon 
that depends the value of this prehistoric legend of the 
Hebrew people. 

At some time, then, some unknown prophet saw what 
many a man had seen before—the bow on the retreating 
cloud—and, seeing it, he saw in it a meaning, and he 
interpreted the meaning. Let us take his interpretation 
and listen to the sermon which the bow on the cloud has 
to preach to us. 

I. In the first place, the cloud is, in Hebrew thought, | 
the symbol of ’s dwelling-place. The clouds aré the 
tabernacle in which he abides. To turn these figures of. 
the Hebrew poetry into prose is the folly of the man who 
has no imagination. The clouds are not truly his dwell- 
ing-place, any more than the earth; but they are the sym- 
bol and representation of his dwelling-place. It is a cloud 
that goes before the Children of Israel in the wilderness ; 
it is in a cloud that He descends and fills the Temple when 
it is dedicated ; it is a cloud which Job sees when God 
speaks to him, and a cloud which Ezekiel sees when the 
throne is disclosed to him. So it is out of-a cloud of 
glory that the angels sing the song when Christ is born; 
a cloud that covers Christ and his disciples on the Mount 
of Transfiguration ; a cloud which receives him out of their 
sight in the hour of Ascension; in a cloud he will descend 
in glory to judge the world. The clouds are the tent of . 
God ; and what this poet-prophet of the olden time saw was 
this : over the portals of God’s dwelling-place written Mercy. 


. The old pagans had written there Cruelty; their gods 


were, for the most part, vengeful, hating, cruel gods, and 
their religion was, for the most part, an endeavor to ap- 
pease the wrath of a cruel and angry God‘. You may say, 
generally, that the office of pagan worship is to appease an 
angry God; and, in spite of the heresy involved, I think you — 
may further say that all worship which has for its object 
the appeasing of the wrath of an angry God is in so far a 
pagan worship. The ancient Jew wrote over the portal of 
God’s dwelling-place Justice. The first great prophet of 
Israel was a lawgiver, and law was enthroned in Israel; 
but this unknown poet-prophet of the olden time wrote 
neither Cruelty and Hate, nor Law and Justice: he looked 
and on the door-plate of God Almighty he saw written 


Mercy. The dwelling-place of the Almighty is the dwell- 


ing-place of the infinite and eternal Mercy. 
II. The clouds are the symbol of mystery. You remem- 
ber Keats’s poem to Ben Nevis : 


Read me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud 

Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist! 
I look into the chasms, and a shroud 

Vaporous doth hide them—just so much, I wist, 
Mankind do know of hell; I look o’erhead, 

And there is sullen mist—even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven; mist is spread 

Before the earth, beneath me even such: 

Even so vague is man’s sight of himself! 


The mist and the clouds are the symbol of mystery, I 


remember standing once on the top of Mount Washington 
at night. All night long the clouds and mist drove across 
the mountain-tup; all around me the jagged, unfruitful 
rock. The moon was full, and when the clouds grew thin 
the moon seemed to be breaking through them, seemed 
to be pressing forward and bowing down as though it 
would come and touch the very mountain-top . itself; 
and then in a moment the clouds closed over the retreat- 
ing luminafy, and we were in darkness again. So life 
seems sometimes to me. We are on a mountain-top, and 
all around jagged and cruel and unfruitful earth, and ever 
and anon the light breaking through as though the glory 
were coming, and ever and anon hiding itself, and again 
the mystery enshrouding it. Life is full of mystery, and 
the clouds are the symbol of life’s mystery. This ancient 
poet-prophet of the olden time, whose name we know not 
and care not to know, saw in the mystery of life mercy 
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written. He saw life sitting at its loom and weaving its 
strange pittern that no man can understand, but he also saw 


- the silver thread, which our eyes for their weeping sometimes 


fail to see—the silver thread of pity and mercy woven in it 
and binding it all together in one great woof. The mystery of 
life is the mystery of mercy. You go up where a great city 
is being built. Once there was a peaceful farm there, and 
farm-houses on the country road running along the hi'lside 
and through the valley. Now men are tearing down the 
farm-houses where peace and comfort lived, and all is dust 
and confusion and destruction ; and squatters are being 
driven off from the cottages where they have lived for 
yéars; and the powder-blasts are being driven into the 
rocks, and the riven rocks are being tossed high in air, 
and you pick your way through dust and rocks and muddy 
roads, and say, Oh, what destruction! Yes. But d-struc- 
tion is for construction, and all the mystery of that time 
will find its fulfillment at last when the old has passed 
away and the new has been established. So we look on 
the kingdom of God in the making ; and the making of the 
kingdom of God means the unmaking of everything that 


stands in the way of the kingdom of God and it takes a 


prophet’s eye to see mercy written in the mystery of life. 
The prophet’s eye did see it, and the prophet’s voice 
declared it. The mystery of life is the mystery of mercy. 
III. The clouds are the symbol of sorrow. The rain 
is'a symbol of tears. You remember Longfellow’s “ Rainy 
Day :” 
: : Into each life some rain must fall; 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
Some lives are a long November day. The sun rises in 
the cloud and passes from the eastern horizon to the 
zenith, and from the zenith to the western horizon again 
in the cloud; and all that long day, which seemed as 
though it would never come to an end, the wind, the cold 
wind, is blowing, and the rain, the cold rain, is falling, piti- 


. lessly, pitilessly. Some days are like a summer day that 


opens with the song of birds in the grove, and with sun- 
shine bright in the air, and the flowers all abloom ; but 
before nightfall the thick clouds have gathered in the west, 
the thunder is reverberating there, and the lightning is 
leaping from cloud to cloud, and the birds have ceased 
their singing, and all is dark and threatening. ‘ Into each 
life some rain must fall; some days must be dark and 
dreary.” You remember Kingsley’s poem of the “‘ Three 
Fishers.”” How often the boat sails out of the harbor, 
with the sunshine above and the blue waves dancing to 
the music of the winds below; how often at night “three 
corpses lie on the sand, and three women are weeping and 
wringing their hands, and the harbor bar’s a-moaning.” 
We are born to sorrow, as the sparks fly upward. Now, it 
was a blessed thing that this old poet-prophet of the olden 
time saw mercy written on the tears of the world. He 
discovered that the most beautiful thing God ever paints 
he paints on the storm-cloud ; he learned that the most 
exquisite joy God ever gives he gives to the sorro ving. 
The true soul would not have eyes undewed with tears. 
As we grow older we learn better; we discover that the 
song of the whippoorwill is sweeter than the song of the 
lark, that there is no flower so precious as the even- 
ing primrose which opens as the sun goes down. AA little 
child goes into a hospital, and as she goes from ward to 
ward everything speaks to her of cruelty. Here is one 
with his arm bound close to his side and he cannot move 
it; and here is another to whom a nurse is pressing a cup 
full of bitterness, saying, Drink it to the bottom; and here 
i» another from whom the cruel surgeon is taking away 
the right arm. And the chid is horror-stricken, and, 
ging out, looks back, and over the portals of this hospital 
secs inscribed “ House of Mercy ;” and the child says to 


herself, Is it not strange that they should call this a house 


of mercy? This is what the prophet of the olden time 
saw engraved on the entablature of this earthly residence 
in which we are dwelling— House of Mercy; he saw that 
the sweetest song is the song in the night; he saw that 
the most exquisite joy is the joy that comes through the 
ministry of sorrow ; he saw that it was better to come into 
eternal life maimed and halt and blind than, having two 
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eyes and two arms, to go into eternal death. Ah, my 
friend, if you seem to yourself to be bound hand and foot, 
denied the freedom which, if you only had it, would enable 
you to do something in the world ; if life has brought you 
a cup full of bitterness and says to you, Drink it to the 
very dregs; if the knife has come to take from you your 
right hand and pluck from you your right eye—and to 
some of you it has so come—remember that over the 
entrblature of the place whereon you dwell is written 
Mercy ; on this storm-cloud of pain and tears is painted 
the rainbow. 

IV. The cloud is more than a symbol of God’s dwell- 
ing-place, of mystery. of sorrow; it isa symbol of God’s .. 
judgment. It was so in this very case. In these clouds 
he had come to jidge the world, as in the last he will come 
in the clouds, with his angels with him, to judge the world 
with righteousness and the people with his truth. This 
deluge had come to sweep away a wicked world, because 
the world deserved the penalty. God came in judgment ; 
clouds are the symbol of his judgment; and what this poet- 
prophet of the olden time saw was mercy on God’s judg- 
ment cloud. | forgot who it is that once said, God must 
be just, and may be merciful. It is not true. It would 
be nearer the truth to siy, H= mus¢ be merciful, and he 
may be just. But both would be false. Mercy and justice 
are not inconsistent sentiments that pull at God's heart- 
strings in opposite directions. The end of justice is 
mercy. Mercy is not transient, and justice eternal. 
Justice is the means, and mercy the end which it ac- 
complishes. We are learning it in our penal system3. We 
take a man who has commited a crime, and say that he 
justly deserves so much imprisonment inflicted upon him 
before we will set him free. But all prison reformers 
declare this system wrong, and we are substituting for it 
another—namely, this, that men shall be punished until | 
they are reformed. Redemption and judgment are not 
antagonists; they are different ways of spelling the same 
word. The end of judgment is redemption, and when the 
deluge has swept over the world on the back of it, mercy 
appears. A man may walk along the sea in some parts of 
France, and before he knows it get beyond the safety lines 
on to the quicksands, and they begin to suck him down. 
His feet. are glued to the sand, and with every step he 
takes he is drawn as by an invisible power down, down ; 
the sands are over his insteps, over his ankles, over his 
knees, up to his thighs, up to his armpits, up to his very 
mouth, and now, with one last gurgling cry, he is gone, 
and the sand sweeps over him, and he is seen no more. 
So are men sometimes in life entangled and enmeshed in 
temptations into which they have been carried they knew 
not how; they knew not they were entering into them, and 
it seems as if some invisible hand were dragging them 
down. Oh, it is pitiful, these struggles that poor weak 
men make, against the temptation which is too powerful 
for them ; and when death closes over them and the grave- 
sod is put above their bodies, then men tell him God’s 
mercy is ended. If it is, then God is ended and God 
died with the impoverished and unhelped sinner. No! 
no! When the door springs open and men emerge out 
of this life into the other, they emerge out of one phase 
of mercy into another phase of mercy, for God’s mercy 
endureth forever. I know not what the treasures of his 
mercy are, nor what the final issue shall be, but this I 
know, that on the very clouds of judgment itself the poet- 
prophet of the olden time saw written mercy. ae 

V. But he saw it, you will remember, on the back of the 
storm. The storm does not carry the rainbow on its 
advancing colors; not in the midst of the rain and the 
wind do we see the bow;; not till the storm is past the bow 
appears. Waoat he does now we know not, but we shail 
know ; and by and by, when the clouds have unfolded and 
he comes out of the tabernacle where he hides himself, 
when the mystery is solved, when the tears have ceased to 
flow, when the judgments are ended, when the tempestuous 
experiences of life have swept away and gone their course, 
then, on the back of the retreating storm, on the back of 
the storm of mystery. of sorrow, and of judgment, then we 
shall see the bow of his promise, then we shall see that all 
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was the ministry of his mercy, then we shall know that his 
mercy endureth forever. 

Will you carry with you to. your summering the sermon 
of the rainbow? 


The Tvranny of the Fact 
By Emi'y Huntington Miller 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie deserves the gratitude of the 
humble for showing us in most convincing fashion the har- 
_ mony of romance and realism in fiction, and proving that 
both minister. to eternal desire that is deeper than any 
fashion in letters. 

Is it not legitimate to carry this “revolt against thé 
tyranny of the fact ” still further, and admit the protest of 
humanity against the actual which violates its sense of 
justice ? 

Because it is true to fact that an accident, a blunder, a 
mistake of judgment, even when coupled with excellent 
intentions, often ruins an innocent life ; because the wicked 
triumph and the just and generous bear their punishment 
for them, shall we insist that romantic fiction shall not 
change the outcome of events? We are continually in 
contact with facts of life that shake our confidence in the 
rule of a beneficent Providence. We hold hard to the 
belief, but ‘we dare not try to reconcile it with what we see 
and know. There are many things that we feel ought not 
in justice to have befallen those who are crushed under 
them, and though we try to console ourselves by looking 
forward to “the world that sets this right,” we are deeply 
conscious of a desire to see justice done here and now. 
Why may we not demand that fiction meet in some measure 
this longing for present justice, bringing about by its 
omnipotence that which ought to be and might be? The 
security with which we followed the diabolical plots of the 
old-time villain, sure that in the end his evil machinations 
would be defeated, was, after all, a wholesome and com- 
fortable frame. Without insisting that all villains shall be 
properly punished, and all the good attain their hearts’ 
desire, may we not reasonably rebel at the tyranny which 
has made the unhappy termination of a powerfully written 
story almost a foregone conclusion? It may be an unfor- 
tunate fact of life, but it surely is not a necessity of art, 
that the tender, chivalric, devoted Pete shall be condemned 
to the prolonged agonies of vivisection that Philip Chris- 
tian may “discover the perplexities of his own nature,” 
and be left in the end with wife, child, and estate, to make 
life endurable, while the tortured remains of the innocert 
victim are thrust out of sight with small ceremony. 

It is something more vital than taste which protests 
against blotting out a magnificent creation like Tess 
in the awful shadow of the gallows. Were not a thousand 
tragic ways open to the novelist by which to lead that 
passionate, adoring soul, besides thzt fatal road into which 
he pushes her? It is Thomas Hardy himself, in the fresh- 
ness of his earlier art, who boldly resuscitates Swithin St. 
Cleeve by the opportune arrival of a comet, and pleads in 
his own defense—‘ Too many maimed histories are hourly 
enacting themselves on this dun-colored world to justify 
the gratuitous infliction of yet other mournful details.” 

We endure the caprices and perversities of Marcella, 
sure that she is only experimenting, and confident that in 
the end she will reach a satisfactory social theory by the 
prdcess of elimination ; but would we ever have consented 
that she should not ultimately have surrendered to love 
and. loyalty ? 

Real life means, after all, only our limited observation 
of events, and if within that ‘observation the hero does not 
opportunely appear, but at the supreme moment is “ ad- 
justing his affairs in some other part of the universe,” 
surely we may soothe our exasperation with the fact by 
taking refuge in fancy that is inherently just as probable. 
Let us protest that the realist, who has consented to leave 
us common folk the entrancing possibilities of romance, 
shall not compel us to dress our prince in the hodden- 
gray of our own wear, and flavor our feasts with the bitter 
herbs of our every-day sauce. 
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‘©] Was Never One to Talk” 
By Mrs. Henry L. Pratt 


In all my travels, from Maine to Rhode Island, I’ve 
never come across a couple more unlike than what Mr. 
and Mis’ Nims was. 

Mr. Nims was one of these ’ere shut-up-to-himself men, 
and he’d glum ‘round for days over some little matter that 
a word would ’a’ set right if he’d only been plair-hearted. 

Mis’ Nims was all the other way—talk it out and done 
with it; a little hasty and imprudent maybe, but she is 
well-meaning, Mis’ Nims is. and as good a woman to 
neighbor with as I want to see. 

I Zev thought whether or no being of different persua- 
sions didn’t work to keep em apart.- See, she was brought 
up an Orthodox, and he favored the Methcdists. She 
joined with him and laid out to do her part amongst ’em, ~ 
but she never was to home with the Methodists. 

Then, another thing, she hated a dog, and Mr. Nims 
must always have a great clumsy hulk, good for naught but 
to bark and eat and lie around under foot, while Mis’ 
Nims, she marn’t have even a kitten, though she set every- 
thing by a cat. And so it went. 

One day [ stepped in to borrow Mis’ Nims’s cutting- 
board, and just as I got to the door I heard her say: 
“You ain’t going to turn Charley in amongst my flowers, 
be ye?” 

He didn’t condescend any reply—not as I could hear. 

Now, Mis¢er Nims,” says she, “he’s stepped on my 
pansy-bed and broke off a dahlia a’ready. 4zn’¢ there any 
other place on this whole farm where you can put him ? 
I don’t want him here,” says she. 

Mr. Nims’s countenance didn’t change more than a 
wooden Indian. | 

“T po,” says he. ‘‘There’s a good bating of grass to 
be fed down, and I calculate to leave Charley here for a 
spell,” says he. And he pudged off as stiff as though he’d 
swallowed a ramrod. 

Mis’ Nims didn’t say a word more, but she give: that 
old dog a push that sent him out of doors with a yelp; 
and I didn’t blame her a mite, nuther. 

I brought the.cutting-board back as they was a-settin’ 
down to dinner, and Mis’ Nims asked me to draw up to 
the table. She had an excellent dinner—Mis’ Nims is an 
elegant cook—but not one identical word did he speak, 
only to ask if 1’d have another potato. 

She seemed chipper enough, but I see a shadow pass 
over her countenance when the old horse sneezed right 
under the window where her piney-bed was, and the 
dog, that had got back under the table by that time, 
yopped out as though somebody had accidentally trod on 
his tail. 

Mr. Nims* was a great hand for raising colts, but she 
was a terrible scary creature; and I expect riding after 
half-broken colts has give her a fit of the newralogy many’s 
the time. 

He was dreadful s t in his way—sameas the general run 
of men a/r—and it was like fighting the east wind to tryto 
Them two used to remind me of a 
pair of napajawed scissors that you can’t cut with. Some 
might have put the heft of the blame on to 4er; and I 
s’pose she aid nag him some, and flash out when she’d 
better have kep’ still. 

I run in one day to borrow a sleeve-pattern, when I 
heard Mr. Nims speaking out kind o’ gruff, and. [ halted, 
for I didn’t wish to zztrude. (I never wear squeaky shoes 
myself.) I didn’t find out what went before, but the first 
I heard was this: 

‘“‘[ can’t please you,” says he. (It beat me if he’d ever 
tried.) ‘* You don’t like my hired men, you ain’t satisfied 
with my breed of cows, the color of the corn-barn don’t suit 
ye, and I’m thinking you'll be happier if we divide and 
separate. You’ve always thought more cf your brother 
Asa than what you do of me, and you can be free to go to 
him : so you’ll be well fixed.” 

‘‘Why, Mister Nims!” I heard her kind o’ gasp out, 
and I surmised by the sound that she let fall a teacup. I 
looked to hear her burst out in her quick way, and I’ll 
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warrant ye he s’posed she’d flare up and that would be the 
énd on’t. But she seemed dumfounded. By ’n’ by she 
said, quite quiet : 

“I’m sure Asa would be pleased to have methere. He 
misses Sarah Jane, and so do the children. There has to 
be somebody at the head to make things go. But what 
would you do. Elisha ?” 

I had to smile, for she scurcely ever called him Elisha. 

“IT can look out for myself, ” says he, and stalked off to 
the barn. 

I went right in, and said I guessed I could tell what 
was in his mind. He was calculating to make a home for 
his mother, and get along they two together. Old-lady 


Nims never was any “00 particular, and now she had the 


shaking palsy. So I could see Mis’ Nims set right to 
thinking how things would go to wrack and ruin under 


‘such zo management. She is an awful nice housekeeper 


herself, and set a great store by her ¢himgs. She made an 


arrant up-chamber pretty soon, and was gone quite a spell. 


When she come down her eyes were some red, but she 
stuffed it out and went on as matter-of-fact as the cows 
coming home. 

“T’ve got to flax around,” says she, “and sal Elisha’s 
new shirts done; and there’s the pickle-vinegar needs 


scalding, and the brine, too. And I was laying out to put 


up a few more quinces. Elisha is very partial to quince- 
sauce.” 

The next day I went over to offer my help, and she 
seemed glad to have me there. I guess she felt she must 
let out a little to somebody, and she knows I’m no hand to 


‘run and tell. She told me they were going to Squire 


Hosley’s to get his help about a division of the property. 


‘She wanted to wait till after Monday, so she could get one © 
- more wash done, but Mr. Nims had laid out to begin cut- 
ting corn Monday; and Saturday suited his time best. 


Pretty soon she said, “‘I hope you'll look in and do what 
you can to see that Elisha is comfortable,”’ says she. 

I had my thoughts, but I kep’ ’em to myself, and only 
said I should admire to do anything I could. 

Then she hushed up and said no more. 

Squire Hosley’s wife is second cousin to me, and she 


had been after me to help about her sewing. So I thought 


I might as well go there Saturday as any day. 


The Squire’ s office is at one side of the house, with a 
‘door opening into the orchard and another door opening 


into a little back room. Mis’ Hosley uses this for a sew- 
ing-room. So there I was. I had set the door into the 
office on the jar—the room being so small and close. 

It was still work that I was upon, mending stockings 
and the children’s clothes, and I couldn’t help but hear all 
that was said in the office. 

Mr. Nims made the explanation of what they wanted, 
and said it was understood between them that he kep’ the 
house and farm. I’ll warrant ye! I knew he’d never yield 


an inch of his ground. He was a man who wanted all the 


land joining his, and to plant in your garden. 
_ “The bed and table stuff is hers,’’ said he. 

“Oh no, Elisha!” says she, ‘I don’t consent to that. 
Sarah Jane had a good setting-out, and Asa’s house is full. 


Besides, if I find I need more things I can make ’em, and 


your mother’s eyesight plagues her. She can’t do as she 
could once,” she says. 

“The bed and table furnishings are hers,” Mr. Nims 
repeated. “What she didn’t make she bought with her 
butter-money.” 

“No, ’Lisha,” Mis’ Nims began; but Squire Hosley in- 
terrupted her. I see they was beginning to wear on his 


patience. 


* Why not put the property in two piles and draw cuts, 
if you’ve no choice. That would be fair,” says he. 

I knew by the way I heard her snuff that Mis’ Nims 
hadn’t give up, though she said no more—not then; but 
from that they went on to wrangle over every stick of fur- 
niture. She should have no use for this, that, and the 
other thing. An’ no more wouldn’t 4e. 

I could hear the Squire drum on the table, and I knew 
he was getting restless. Finally he made an end of the 


‘talk by saying, ‘Why not let Mr. Nims keep the down- 
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stairs furniture, and she take what is above? How would 
that do ?” 

Well, they demurred, each one being afraid the other 
would be cheated, but at last, seemingly, let it go, and 
worked their way. on to the live stock. 

‘“‘ Three cows for her,’”’ says he. ‘Two will be full and 
plenty for me. She was always more for a dairy than 
what I was,’ he says. 

‘* Why, 'Lisha, ‘you are going to make beef of old Brin- 
dle,” says she, ‘“‘and that leaves only four.” 

‘‘T’ve concluded not to beef her, she is such a favorzte 
of yours,” says he. 

That was a great piece of news. Mis’ Nims had felt 
awful cut up about having Brindle fatted and killed, for 
she called that cow the best for butter in the herd. But 
Mr. Nims had appeared firm. 

‘‘And the pigs, he began. don’t want any pigs ! 
I’ve no use for’em. What can I do with pigs down to 
Baker Street ?” 

And she burst out crying. She had set a good deal by 
that litter of pigs; bringing ’em up by hand, as you might 
say, for the old mother died when they were eight days — 
old. 

After that it was still as death for a minute. Then 
Squire Hosley spoke up. 

“My good friends,” says he, “ if you can’t agree about 
living apart, my best advice is that you agree to go on 
living together.” 

For a minute or two all was still again, and the old clock 
ticked up like the Day of Judgment. By ’n’ by Mr. Nims 
spoke, rather low: 

What do you say, Louisy ?” 

‘‘T was thinking whether we hadn’t oughter drive over 
to your mother’s and see how her cough is. I’m some 
worried about that cough,” says she. 

agreeable to that,” says he. 
As I was leaning forward, I catched sight through the 
crack of the door of him mopping up his face with his old 
red handkerchief; so I see he had felt it some. Squire 

Hosley, he said nothing. 

Well, I made my way home middling early, and was 
keeping a watchout as they driv into the yard betwixt sun- 
down and dark, and I see her stop and pat the yellow dog 
that was flopping his tail on the top step of the piazza. 
Old Bose was so tickled that he jumped ’round as graceful 
as a cow; and I knew by the looks of the back of Mr. 
Nims’s neck that he took it zz. After awhile I made 
an arrant to carry over a dish of Dutch cheese, and there 
they were, eating their supper as cheerful as a basket of 
chips. 

‘Set up and have a cup o’ tea,” says she. ‘“ We’ve had 
quite a ride this afternoon,” says she. ‘ We’ve been to 
see Mother Nims, and Elisha drove ’round by the Bridge. 
It is all of a mile further, but he knows how skittish I be 
about crossing the ferry in Uncle Seth’s old scow. I’m 
silly, I s’pose. Elisha and I, we think mother is getting 
too old and feeble to live alone, and we have about per- 
suaded her to break up and come to us.” — 

She run on for a spell, but that was all she said concern- 
ing their arrangements. And—would you believe it ?— 
from that day to this Mis’ Nims has never opened her 
mouth to me on the subject, though she knows I never 
repeat. And now, to see them two jogging ’round together 
after old Charley, as content as ducks in a mill-pond, 
nobody mistrusts it took e’ena’most a separation to unite 
them. 

Nobody knows but me and the old Squire. It won’t get 
out from 4zm—he is as close-mouthed asa fish. And 7 
was wever one to talk. - 


Nothing would afford me greater happiness than to 
know, as I believe will be the case, that at some future day 
the nations of the earth will agree upon some sort of con- 


- gress which shall take cognizance of international questions 


of difficulty, and whose decisions will be as binding as the 
decision of our Supreme Court i is binding on us.—General 
Grant. 
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Imagination in Daily Life 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 

A gentleman spending the night at a strange boarding- 
house found on retiring that the window was bolted in 
such a way that it could not be opened. Awaking in the 
night with a sense of asphyxiation, he hurried to the win- 
dow, broke a pane of the glass, took a lorig breath of the 
fresh air, and, returning to his bed, slept soundly the rest 
of the night. In the morning, to his astonishment, he 
found that he had broken in the door of a bookcase ! 

He experienced, however, a keen realization of the tre- 
mendousness of a force of the utility of which he had 
hitherto been skeptical. If it is true that there is “ nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so,” and we have 
left imagination out of our theory of life, our whole theory 
has been at fault. It is not a quality for exceptional 
natures or exalted moments; it is one of the grandest 
forces of actual, universal life. It is a magic mirror to 
double our pleasures; a prophet to foresee the results of 
our present actions and so guide those present actions 
aright ; a panacea for pain and foreboding and humiliation. 


Think not the king did banish thee, 
But thou the king! 


exclaimed wise old John of Gaunt to the future Henry the 
Fourth, adding, 


What thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou goest, 
Not whence thou comest. 


See yourself in imagination as asserting yourself courage- 
_ ously, honestly, before others, and making yourself agreeable 
to all, and you will do it in reality. See yourself in 
imagination as bashful, shrinking, and you make yourself 
so. What we think, we are forever building into our 
characters. 
_ A friend found Mozart and his wife early one morning 
waltzing in a vigorous fashion. To his look of inquiry 
Mozart laughingly replied, “It is an economical method 
of heating. We have no wood, and I thought a waltz 
might serve in place of fuel.”” Less human, but no less 
effective to his purpose, was the imagination of the poet 
Blake. A friend found him one evening drawing a por- 
trait with all the seeming anxiety of a man who is conscious 
that he has a fastidious sitter. He looked and drew, and 
looked and drew, yet no living person was visible. ‘ Dis- 
turb me not,” he whispered ; “I have one sitting to me.” 
“Sitting to you !” exclaimed the astonished visitor ; ‘“‘ where 
is he? I see no one.” ‘But I see him, sir,” answered 
Blake, haughtily ; “‘there he is; his name is Lot—you may 
read of him in Scripture. 7 is sitting for his portrait.” 

The lack of imagination makes life dull, uninteresting, 
material; robs us of insight and foresight; and puts a 
fatal barrier between us and our fellows. We need some 
stimulus, as Walter Pater says, ‘‘ to shape vague hope and 
transform it into effective desire, to carry us year after 
year without disgust through the routine work which is so 
large a part of life;” to open our eyes, to cultivate in us 
the delicate sense of human suffering, to enable us to 
“touch wounds with a light hand; to divine the poetic 
and moral significance which belongs to daily life.” 


% 
The Science of Sunburn 
By H. L. fj. 


For every evil under the sun 
There’s a remedy or there’s none)? * 
If theré is one, try to find it; 

: If there isn’t, never mind it. 

Sunburn, though belonging strictly to the class of evils 
mentioned in the text, is generally so slight an ill that it 
hardly calls for a medical treatise; but it can cause too 
much discomfort for even the “ never-mind-it ” philoso- 
phers. 3 
As sufferers from it are at the mercy of every remedy 
suggested, ranging all the way from salt. pork to patent 
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lotions, a simple explanation of its cause and effect and 
trea'‘ment may be of use to some whose first days of the 
summer vacation are rendered miserable by the painful 
condition of their faces and hands. | 

To understand the effect of sunburn, a brief description ~ 
of the skin is necessary. It consists of two layers. The 
upper is called the cuticle, or epidermis, or scarf-skin, and 
the under the cutis, or corium, or true skin. The cuticle 
has. no vessels in it, but has several layers; the upper con- 
sisting of scales which peel off like bark during the proc- 
ess of washing or rubbing. It is very thin, except on the 


hands and soles of the feet, where it sometimes grows horny 


and as much as a tenth of an inch thick. In the lower 
layers are little cells holding coloring-matter called pig- 
ment. When a fair person’s skin is exposed to the sun’s 
rays for a little while the effect is to produce dark-colored 
pigment in spots, popularly known as freckles. People who 
live continually in hot climates have the pigment dis- 
tributed equally and in larger quantity over the face and 
body, making them dark-colored. : | 

The cuticle generally Zrows on the cutis or true skin, 
which is full. of vessels. The ends of the nerves branch 
out, and blood-vessels spread themselves into tiny capil- 
laries all through it. Here and there these capillaries twist 
and coil themselves up inside a little vessel that looks like 
a flask with a long spiral neck that projects out to the sur- 
face of the cuticle. This vessel is known as a sweat-gland, 
and the opening at the neck is a pore. The sweat-glands 


_are very minute and numerous, varying from 400 to 2,800 


to the square inch. | 

When this complicated structure, known to us familiarly 
as skin, is presented to the rays of a powerful summer sun, 
which makes a temperature of perhaps 120°, the first effect 
on the numerous cells is irritation. The capillaries con- 
tract, and will not let the blood run as fast as usual. But 
pretty soon their power of contraction gives out from over- 
exertion, and the blood rushes in as fast as it wants to and 
dilates the capillaries. ‘This makes the.skin red, and pro- 
duces a slight swelling and a rise in temperature. 

Everything in the minute factory is now out of order. 
The sweat-glands, which had been drawing water off from 
the blood, do not secrete as rapidly as before. The gorged 
capillaries dilate the outer skin, making it feel stiff and 
tight, and in time it cracks and peels off. It is supposed 
that the serum, the white, watery fluid of the blood, escapes 
in small quantities and collects between the inner and 
outer skins, sometimes forming watery blisterss and caus- 
ing the outer skin to become dead. i 

Sunburn is classed by physicians as a true burn, but of 
slight degree, as the only tissue destroyed is the outer skin. 
There are two methods of treatment, one to give relief and 
let nature take her own time to restore the skin to its normal 
state, and the other to assist nature by means of a stimu- 
lant. 

Relief can be obtained by dusting the skin with flour, 
starch, or any dry powder. If there are blisters, they 
should be pricked with a clean needle to allow the serum 
to escape and so relieve the congestion. In all cases of 
severe burn, oxide of zinc ointment is excellent. Any- 
thing oily, such as vaseline or cream preparations, if they 
contain no irritant, soften the skin and relieve the drawn 
feeling. 

The most effectual aid to recovery, and at the same 
time the source of the greatest relief, is the application of 
hot water. A mere wash is not sufficient, but a continued 
bathing for ten or twenty minutes, at intervals of a few 
hours, in water as hot as the burned skin can bear, will 
take out the sting and remove-the redness. The heat of 
the water stimulates the vessels to recover their lost tone 
or functions, and in a much shorter time than unassisted 
nature takes, the skin and blood return to their normal 
state. | 

The complexion, however, generally comes out several 
degrees darker, owing to the increased amount of pigment 
in the skin. Asarule, people with dark complexions have 
thicker cuticles than fair people, and consequently they 
are not so easily affected as their thinner-skinned brethren. 
Some are so thick-skinned that the blood-vessels are not 
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at all disturbed, and the only visible effect of the sun’s 
heat is the addition of a few shades of tan. 

The only way to avoid sunburn is to keep out of the 
sun. Veils and broad-brimmed hats mitigate the evil, but 
no lotion or powder will keep it off. However, it is rather 
to be welcomed than dreaded at the beginning of the 
season, for, paradoxical though it may seem, sunburn is 
the best preventive for sunburn. After one or two days 
of burning, the skin becomes accustomed to the sun’s rays, 
and the blood-vessels are no longer disturbed by the heat, 
and, unless one is exposed to an unusually prolonged sun- 
bath, there will be no further effect than tan. Tan dis- 
appears only when all the cuticle containing the pigment is 
worn off. Bathing and rubbing will help to wear the 
scales off, but no application of cosmetics will take the 
coloring-matter out. 


The Defects of the American Voice 
By Grace Thompson 


The charm of a sweet, true, clear tone in conversation 
is one that wins, whether the listener is conscious of the 
charm or not. That too few voices in America possess 
this quality is true. That it is a gift to be cultivated, an 
art that may be acquired, has been proven. Most of 
the successful actors and actresses owe a large share of 
their success to well-cultivated voices. By that is meant 
more than tone. It means enunciation, inflection, pronun- 
ciation. The revelation by the voice of the nature, train- 
ing, and social position is acknowledged. Dress no longer 
reveals the distinctions of the social scale. The manners 
cannot always put the person where he belongs; but the 
voice at once gives the gauge, not altogether accurately, 
but approximately. It is singular that a fact so generally 
recognized is not treated with the attention it deserves. 

Ministers, lawyers, public speakers, are severely criticised 
for defects of the voice and awkwardness of manner. The 
‘“‘ giggle, gabble, and git’’ of Dr. Holmes has been accepted 
as a Criticism of the voices of American women as well as 
a form of entertaining. Even the “ has been accepted 
as the rush of words rather than of women. Mr. Fietcher 
Osgood, who is an acknowledged authority on the human 
voice, says in the June ‘“ Forum” that there is not the 
difference in the voices of the middle classes and the 
upper class that the difference in social and educational 
opportunity would justify. Mr. Osgood makes a charge 
against women’s voices in America that is new. He says 
the funereal tone is common. Doubtless he means the 
tone that some would call whining. It is too common with 
children, and neglected by parents to a degree that is almost 
criminal. That fault, and the dragging of the last word 
in a sentence, can be overcome by an, parent of sensitive 
ear who means to educate his child. Mr. Osgood says: 


Again, our women’s voices are, on the whole, ungentle; that 
is to say, they are pitched unpleasantly high and hardened by 
throat-contractions into an habitual * quacky ™ or metallic quality. 
This ungentleness is the one attribute of our women’s voices 
that seems to have attracted most attention abroad. It is the 
most striking American defect. Nasality has held that place in 
popular estimation, but true nasality is not very common to-day 
in America; it seems to be dying out. The » quacky ” quality 
of which I speak often simulates nasaiity, however, and is often 
mistaken for it. It has not yet begun to die out to any great 
extent. To-day it afflicts the utterance of nearly all our cruder 
girls and women, and of many of our gentlewomen, too. [ven 
those who have given much time to the art of song admit it 
freely and unknowingly into their speech. It is a hateful tone 
—mean and pinched—opposed in its very essence to al! that is 
generous and winning. Theneedlessly high pitch that commonly 
goes with it is utterly heartless and ungracious. * Quackiness.” 
and shrillness prevail less in the Southern States than in the North- 
ern and Western, but even Southern women are not free from it. 


The flippancy in the American voice is painful at times, 
and, were it not for the charge of over-earnestness which 
is brought so vigorously against the American people. it 
would seem to indicate a defect of character. It is the 


tone used most often to attract attention when “talking to 
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the galleries,” an all-too-common fault. Mr. Osgood at- 
tributes many of the defects of the American voice to the | 
lack of culture : | 


One may fittingly say, indeed, that the American voice char- 
acteristically expresses American superficiality. Again, there is- 
a mysterious aptitude, not more American, probably, than gen- 
erally human, for: the imitation and adoption of crude tricks of 
speech, which seems more powerful than the tendency toward 
pure utterance. This tendency undoubtedly accounts, in part, 
for the use of the tones of mourning by cheerful women, and of 
mean, hard tones by generous and kindly ones. But one obvi- 
ous reason for these defects is found in the fact that scarcely 
one American girl or woman in a hundred breathes wholesomely. 
Of late years various “‘ methods ” of breathing have been taught,. 
most of which involve prolonged and morbid attention upon 
some one special respiratory muscle at the expense of all the 
rest. I would have our girls breathe from their very cradles, 


-and on through life, in a perfectly well-balanced, well-extended 


way. One reason why they do not so breathe—which no doubt 
prevailed more generally a generation ago than now—is tight 
dressing. But a social sentiment also has acted to restrain our 
women from the free exercise of their voices. They have been 
taught—at any rate, girls used to be taught—that a certain 
limpness of utterance is becoming. This feeling still operates. — 
directly in numerous instances, indirectly through heredity in all. 
But defective breathing is not the only immediate cause of 
defective vocality. Whatever unfavorably affects the general tone 
of the system will surely sooner or later register itself in the voice, 
even if respiration is good; for the voice is not only “an index 
of the soul,” but a remarkably accurate index of the body too. 


Doubtless part of our trouble is that we have not sensi-. 
tive ears. We listen through ears that are tone-deaf. 
Listen to any congregation singing. All about will be 
heard voices out of tune and time, and the singers uncon- 
scious of defects. Listen to the home singing while pass- 
ing through any street on Sunday evening. The charges 
of nasality, flabbiness, mournfulness, and lack of modula- 
tion brought against the speaking voices of the Americans 
are even more true of the singing voice. ‘‘O for a Thou-. 
send Tongues to Sing ” is sung with the same tone, time,, 
and inflection as “1 Would Not Live Alway;” and you 
rejoice, as you listen, that there is a limit of time and 
tongues. If we were a musical people, we should more. 
quickly overcome these voice defects. Trained ears are 
sensitive to sound. The conversational voices of men have 
as many defects as those of women, and all are remediable. 
Mr. Osgood closes by saying : 


Considering that the manner of speech may either represent, 
or, through Jack of training, grossly misrepresent, the character 
of an individual, of a community, or of a nation; considering 
that persistence in a bad trick of speech, such as the “ throat- 
clutch,” or the “ jaw-clinch,” or the “ sullen drone,” or the tone 
of despondency, reacts upon character itself, tending to confirm 
and doubtless to evolve the; very mental or moral quality it 
stands for---are our schools and coileges doing all that should 
be done for pure colloquial elocution? Yet no speaker of the 
English tongue anywhere can exceed in colloquial purity and 
harmony the exceptional American; and the educated man or 
woman who has and persists in an elocutionary evil obviously 
remediable should suffer the same penalty that follows the em- 
ployment of gross errors of grammar or of rhetoric. 


The Philanthropists’ Colony 


By M. Saffold 


Three philanthropists, an American, a Swiss, and a 
Frenchman, met one day to arrange for the establishing of 
a colony. | 

As it was their intention to make the conditions of this 
colony as conducive as possible to the comfort, improve- 
ment, and happiness of its inhabitants, they determined to 
use every means which would lead to this end. 

‘It is to be a republic, of course,’’ said the American 
to his companions ; **a land of freedom ; so we will send, 
to make its laws, the President of the Congress which 
framed the Constitution of the United States (1), and. 
there will go with him the Archbishop who led the barons 
in their demand upon the King for the granting of Magna. 
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Charta, and whose name stands first among its witnesses 
fe). This instrument is the charter of all liberty.” 

‘‘That is a good foundation for happiness,” remarked 
the Frenchman, approvingly. ‘* And next the inhabitants 
of our colony will need instruction in building their houses, 
public and private. For this purpose we will send them 
the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (3); the 
inventor of electric lights (4), and of the lightning-rod (5) 
will go with him.” 

“T. 4 *-cans of communication with each other and 
with other na:.cns must be attended to,” said the Swiss. 
** So we will dispatch them a company consisting of the 
_ inventors of the telegraph (6), of the Atlantic cable (7), 

and of the telephone (8).” 

“The next thing after that comes their means of getting 
about,”’ remarked the American, thoughtfully. To in- 
struct them in this, I will see that the inventor of the steam- 
engine (9) goes, and takes with him the man who laid the 
first railroad track in America (10), the inventor of railroad 
locomotives (1 1), and the man who first made passenger- 
cars (12). The inventor of the chronometer (13) will also 
be needed to enable them to keep correct time. For 
further benefit in travel the maker of the first steamboat 
(14) and the builder of the first steel bridge across the 
Mississippi (15) should be added to the colony.” 

‘* How about agriculture ?” asked the Swiss. 

‘A knowledge of the best methods for soil-cultivation 
is of first importance to a people who must be self-sustain- 
ing,” answered the Frenchman. ‘We will give them the 
‘inventor of the cast-iron plow (16) and the inventor of 
the harvesting-machine (17). They can each take along 
some of their implements. The two lords who introduced 
tea and coffee into England (18, 19), and the traveler who 
carried potatoes and tobacco to the same country (20), 
might as well go with them.” 

Manufactures come next,’ said the American. ‘ They 
must have the inventors of the cotton-gin (21), the carding- 
machine (22), the spinning-jenny (23), the positive power- 
loom (24), and of vulcanized rubber ”’ (25). 

‘¢T think,” remarked the Swiss, *‘ that it is high time we 
were regarding the subject of education. Newspapers 
come under that head. ‘They must have the inventor of 
printing (26), the first American editor (27), and the man 
who brought the first printing-press to America (28). A 
copy of the first paper published in the United States (29) 
can be sent to them.” 

‘‘That will do for newspapers,”’ said the Frenchman. 
‘* Next come books. The maa who made the first English 
Bible (30) stands first in importance. To ornament their 
books we will send them the inventor of engraving (31), 
and as further help we will give them the inventor of lith- 
ographing (32), and of stereotyping (33). The projector 
of circulating libraries (34) will have these matters in hand, 
and the originator of cheap postage in England (35) will 
attend to all postal business.” 

‘* Colleges and schools should now have thought,” urged 
the American. ‘ To establish these we will require the 
united efforts of the first President of Yale College (36) 
and its first student (37). 

“The discoverer of gravitation (38), of Uranus (39), and 
of the fact that water is not a simple element (40), shall all 
have chairs in our colieges; as will likewise the inventor 
of the safety lamp (41) and of the telescope (42). The 
services of the inventor of spectacles (43) will be required 
by both professors and students.” 

“For musical affairs we will give them the inventor of 
the piano” (44), said the Frenchman. ‘And, after that, I 
know of nothing that needs attention except the health of 
the people. Let them have the man who discovered the 
circulation of the blood (45), and the introducer of vaccina- 
‘tion into England (46). 

‘You forget the thing of vital importance,” exclaimed 
the Swiss. ‘ Religious affairs. Send them the first D.D. 
of Harvard College (47), and the founder of Sunday- 
schools” (48). 

‘We will conclude our arrangements by giving them the 
_ man who led the first crusade (49) to control their armies,”’ 
said the American, ‘‘and there I think our duties end.” 
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The Witchcraft at Bow Bridge Castle 
A Young Folks’ Story | 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 
In Two Parts—II. 


‘‘Ay! duck him, duck him!” said one after another, 
while the voices sunk to an excited murmur ; and although 
Rigarole listened until the group dispersed, he could not 
discover which was to be ducked in the pond of Bow Bridge 
Green, himself or the Magri. Now, this, as may be 
imagined, filled Rigarole with fear and trepidation, for in 
all his reading he had not come across a knight who had 
been ducked in a pond for witchcraft; which proceedings, 
he knew, would forever prevent him from fulfilling his 
ambition to marry the Lady Fairlocks. Also, if it was 
the Magri who was to be ducked, he, as an embryo knight, 
must take some measure to protect the Magri’s gray hairs. 
So musing upon this, and at a loss what to do first, Rigarole 
stood at the castle window, and suddenly spied a little, 
bent figure crossing Big Bow Bridge, outside the castle 
wall. It wasanold woman in a scarlet cloak and a peaked 
cap. She came slowly, leaning on her stick, and bearing, 
with much difficulty, a heavy basket. Hence, as Rigarole 
had early learned that the first duty of a real knight was to 
help those who need assistance, he naturally flew down the 
stair and through the courtyard to the postern-gate in the 
castle wall. Closing the gate behind him, he sped down 
the hill to where the moat was spanned by Big Bow Bridge. 
There he met the little old woman toiling along, and rec- 
ognized her as Gammer Gurton, who was called the Wise 
Woman of Bow Bridge Green. 

‘¢ Let me take thy basket, mother!” said Rigarole. 

‘* Ay, ay, son! ’tis a tedious hill enow!’ spoke the 
old woman. 

‘Sit down a bit and rest,” said Rigarole, helping her to 
a stone under the castle wall, ‘an’ I’]l bear thy basket.” 

‘Thou ’rt a good lad,” quoth the old woman; good 
lad, for all thy yellow locks and fine plumed cap! Art 
from the casile ?” 

‘‘ Ay, mother ;” and then Rigarole could not help but 
sigh, which made the old woman say: 

‘Then why so down o’ mouth, young master ?” 

Whereupon Rigarole sat down beside her straightway 
and told her of all the strange happenings in the castle, 
from the disappearance of his Lordship’s wig and snuff- 
box to the spiriting of the great clock key and the dark- 
ening of the Magri’s telescope; also detailing how they 
were ordered each to clear himself of all suspicion, by 
pointing out the causer of the mischief that veryeve. Also 
how that the luckless one was straightway to be ducked 
in the pond of Bow Bridge Green, and, furthermore, that 
the castle varlets had determined to accuse either himself 
or the Magri, he knew not which. 

The old woman listened in silence, and then sat wrapped 
in thought, while the Mayri’s magpie perched upon the 
wall over their heads, croaking and chattering harshly. 
Then she spoke. 

‘“‘Hearken, son! The Magri may or may not know as 
much o’ witchcraft as o’ makin’ a posset o’ starshine—I 
cannot say. But thou’lt find soon enough that he who 
thinks he knows the most is not he from whom most wis- 
dom is got. Now give me the name o’ every one i’ the 
castle, and his place.”’ 

Whereupon Rigarole named each one, counting them-on 
his fingers, while Gammer Gurton tapped them off with 
her stick. 

“There is naught else?’ quoth she when he stopped. 

““Naught saving her Ladyship’s greyhound and the 
Magri’s magpie,” said Rigarole. The old woman squinted 
upward at the magpie chattering above her head. 

‘** An’ he’s every whit as wise-looking as his master,” 
quoth she. ‘ Well, lad, all things «re possible to him who 
keeps his eye awake and his head clear. If thou wouldst 
have help i’ this matter, first bear my basket down the hill 
to yonder cottage, and then come hither and let me in at 
the postern-gate.”’ 

So Rigarole sped down the hill with the basket, and 
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when he had returned he opened the little gate set in the 
ivy-covered wall, and the old woman slipped within. 

‘* Now,” quoth she, “say naught to a soul, but come 
hither in an hour’s time, and thou’lt find me here, sheltered 
by the bushes.” 

Thereupon Rigarole went his way, scarce knowing 
whither to turn, for he might not even go to confide in the 
Lady Fairlocks. In the kitchen, cooks and scullions were 
flying hither and thither, preparing wondrous dishes which 
were to tempt his Lordship’s appetite that evening, ever 
and aron pausing to whisper and wag their heads portent- 
ously, Upstairs, his Lordship was too upset even to 
play solitaire, and sat fretting and fuming in his great 
chair, while in her bower Lady Fairlocks moped over her 
‘broidery, dropping tears upon it Jest Rigarole should have 
to go away. Mistress Bess went to and fro from one to 
the other, flying betweenwhiles to pound upon the Tower 
door, and entreat or upbraid the luckless Magri. 

As soon, therefore, as an hour had passed, Rigarole flew 
through the courtyard and down to the postern-gate, 
whither he spied the gleam of Gammer Gurton’s red cloak 
among the bushes. 

She arose when he appeared, and leaned upon her stick. 

‘¢ At what hour. son,” quoth she, “will his Lordship 
summon the household together tf 

At sundown. mother,” said Rigarole. 

“Good !” said Gammer Gurton. ‘ Now, lad, wilt thou 
leave this matter in my hands, and do my bidding ?” 

And Rigarole, having learned that one of the first 
lessons of knighthood was to respect the word and experi- 
ence of those older than he, said: 

** Ay, surely, mother, an’ thou sayest so.”’ 

“Tis well,” quoth she. “Go thou. then, and climb the 
Tower stair, and fetch me what thou shalt find in the great 
clock.” 

This Rigarole wonderingly obeyed, and when he had 
returned, he marked that the old woman held something 
hidden beneath her scarlet cloak. 

Then quoth she : 

‘My son, just at sundown come hither and open the 
postern-gate, and bear unto his Lordship that which thou 
shalt find outside. Now let me hence, and go thy way !” 

Straightway Rigarole did the old woman’s bidding, mar- 
veling greatly, but asking no questions, having learned 
that sometimes one discovers more by doing as one is bid 
than by asking all the questions in the world. 

Within the castle, excitement pervaded the very atmos- 
phere. All the cooks were vying with one another in con- 
cocting dishes, each striving to think of some way to bring 
himself into his Lordship’s notice, lest it should be the 
last banquet he should serve in the castle. Until by and 
by, such a feast was promised as had never been seen 
within the castle walls ! 

Just at sundown his Lordship appeared and seated him- 
self in the banqueting-hall, accompanied by the Lady 
Fairlocks. As befitted such a solemn occasion, she was 
attired in a marvelous court gown, sewn and shimmering 
with silver stars, but ever and anon she wiped her eyes 
and gazed vainly around for Rigarole. Mistress Bess, too, 
had on a momentous head-gear which wagged tremendously 
as she walked ; and last of all appeared the Magri, who 
had been apparently overcome with weariness while study- 
ing the eclipse of the sun, and had forgotten to remove his 
nightcap. 

In the doors peered every one of the household, from the 
maids and minions to the Master of the Hounds, scarcely 
able to subdue their excitement. 

‘We will first dine,” spoke his Lordship, “after which 
let every one come hither!’’ But even as he spoke Rigarole 
appeared, and craved, on bended knee, a moment’s grace. 

‘*T am bade to make known to your Lordship,” quoth 
he, “that whereas Gammer Gurton, the Wise Woman of 
Bow Bridge Green, so called, hath heard of the late 
mysteries in the castle, she hath set her wisdom diligently 
to work thereon, and of her own wit hath concocted a 
magic dish, which she doth crave that your Lordship will 
try before partaking of aught else, as she doth claim for it 
a wondrous power —namely, that of opening your Lord- 
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ship’s eyes even to discovering the doer of the witchcraft 
which hath so disturbed your Lordship.” | 

‘* Ho, then! bring forth this wondrous dish,” cried his 
Lordship, ‘“‘ and if the so-called Wise Woman be. but trying 
a jest, she shall be ducked together with the guilty thief !” 

Whereupon all the cooks and pastry-makers frowned 
ominously at one another in dismay and consternation lest 
the new dish be one which should take his Lordship’s fancy. 

Then straightway two minions entered bearing an enor- 
mous pie, which they placed before his Lordship. , 

**OQdds dodds!” thundered his Lordship, “this Wise 
Woman must déenY my appetite a mighty one indeed. I 
want not a pie the size of a mountain !” . 

‘“‘T beg that your Lordship will but lift the crust,” spoke 
Rigarole; and even as he did so there came so loud and 
strange a noise from out the pie that his Lordship, in 
amazement, did quickly lift the crust. 

And then—with a hoarse croak the Magri’s magpie 
hopped out on the edge of the dish. He could get no | 
further, for about his neck was hung his Lordship’s spec- — 
tacles, while on one foot dangled the snuff-box, and sus- 
pended to the other was the seal ring, and tied to a long string 
which went about his body was the key of the castle clock. 

Odds bodikins! what’s this ?”” shouted his Lordship. 

“The witch, your Lordship,” said Rigarole; ‘and what 
else he hath spirited is in the dish, even to your Lordship’s 
wig and the starched ruff lost by Mistress Bess !” 

‘‘Now, by my haliberd!” cried his Lordship, “ didst 
thou discover this, boy, or is’t a trick ?” : 

** Not so, my lord, ’tis no trick,” spoke Rigarole. ‘’Tis 
all the doing of Gammer Gurton, the Wise Woman. She 
did set herself to reason upon the matter, and straightway, 
in watching, she spied the magpie carrying somewhat into 
the Tower clock. Whereupon she did catch the magpie 
and send me to look in the clock, where I did discover all 
which has been purloined saving this, which I but just 
found in the further end of the Magri’s telescope,” and he 
held outward Lady Fairlock’s beaded purse. 

‘Th’ eclipse o’ the sun, forsooth !” cried Mistress Bess. 
“‘ By the point o’ my bodkin, the sun was eclipsed by three 
shillings sixpence!’”” Whereupon the Magri tugged at his 
beard and hung his head, while the Magpie chattered loudly 
and Lady Fairlocks clapped her hands in delight. His Lord- 
ship clasped his sides and laughed long and loud. “ Now, by 
my sword !” quoth he, “I would fain see this Wise Woman. 
And as for the thief. disrobe him straightway, and, verily, 
I’ll have him ducked in the pond o’ Bow Bridge Green !”’ 

‘‘ Nay, not so, your Lordship!” spoke Gammer Gurton, 
coming forward in her scarlet cloak, and dropping a curtsy. 
‘“‘The bird is a good enow bird. He did but follow his 
natural bent, as we all are prone to do o’ times, e’en to 
suspecting one another o’ witchcraft an’ thievery !”’ 

‘Well said, dame,” said his Lordship. ‘In truth thou’rt 
well named. And as thou hast found the thief, what re- 
ward wilt have for thy wisdom ?” 

‘“‘Nay, nay, Master!” quoth Gammer Gurton, “it lieth 
in each to be wise according to his discretion, and I am 
deserving of no reward for using mine understanding, for 
So was it given me to use. Hence bestow thy good will on 
yon stripling page, who doth a’ready crave to be a worthy © 
knight, and give me but the Magri’s magpie, an’ I’ll war- 
rant to duck it, and teach it manners, too!” 

At this his Lordship vowed it should be as Gammer 
Gurton said, and, patting Rigarole on the head, he bade 
him bid the underlings all hence to call up the fiddlers, that 
they might dance till sun-up in honor of the Wise Woman 
of Bow Bridge Green! This was done, amid jollity and 
rejoicing, each forgetting in a twinkling that he had made 
ready to duck some one in the pond of Bow Bridge Green. 

Straightway also did Mistress Bess strip from the mag- 
pie the purloined articles, and, while Rigarole on bended 
knee did give the beaded purse to Lady Fairlocks, his 
Lordship put on his gold spectacles, and the Magri made off 
as fast as his feet could carry him to wind the castle clock. 

Then, when they had settled themselves to partake of 
the banquet, amid harmony and good will, Gammer Gur- 
ton did trudge back over the Big Bow Bridge, with the 
Magri’s magpie under her scarlet cloak. 
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A Family Paper 


For the Little People 


Dot’s Adventure 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Uncle Ned was really to blame for it, though 
he had not the least thought of such a thing 
when he said to Dot, as she came up with her 
round music-box under her arm: 

“ Hello, little Dago! Where's your mon- 
key ?” 

Now Dot lives in the city winters, and knows 
all about the organ men and their queer little 
beasts. She comes with mamma in summer 
to the biggish country town in which mamma 
herself was a little girl, She had always 
thought it would be a fine thing to have an 
organ and go about the streets gathering pen- 
nies. As Uncle Ned sauntered off she grew 
very thoughtful; then her face brightened ; 
she ran down the garden calling excitedly to 
her little sister: . 

“Mab, Mab! I want you! Aunt Sarah 
said yesterday you were one perfect monkey.” 

Dot was just turned five and Mab three, but 
the two were almost of a size, since Dot was a 
mere mite and Mabdeliciously chubby. When 
lunch-time came without bringing them, Grand- 
mother Allen began to fidget and wonder what 
had become of those precious little dears. At 
first Dot’s mamma only laughed, saying : 

“They will be here in a little while, right 
as a new penny.” 

But when three o'clock saw them still away, 
she too grew uneasy, and went to search for 
them. 

So did Uncle Ned, but he chose another 
way., Somehow he remembered Dot’s face as 
he saw it last. “It would be just like her; 
she is the most original little morsel!” he 
muttered, as he took his way along the shady 
streets to a big hotel much frequented by 
summer visitors. 


About the same time Dot was saying, a 
little tearfully, “It’s your fault, Mab; you’re 
too big; nobody won’t believe you’re my 
monkey when I tell them so. And you don’t 
hold your cap out right; you drop it just as 
soon as they don’t put things in it; you ought 


to keep holding it till they were sorry and 


gave you something.” 

“My arm gets tired; I’m hungry; I want to 
go home; we have got the five cents Cousin 
Anna gave us when she met us as we started,” 
Mab whined disconsolately, tugging at the 
string that bound her to Dot’s arm. 

“ Bah! old cry-face!” Dot said, with dignity. 
“T want to get enough pennies so we can have 
ice-cream soda and some pep’mints. Come! 
we'll try this place—it looks nice and big— 
with heaps of people on the porch.” 

“‘T want mamma,” Mab said, disconsolately, 
but followed Dot up the piazza steps obediently, 
holding out her red fez, while Dot turned the 
crank of her music-box so vigorously that no 
sound of any sort came from it. People began 


to stare at them; one young woman bent and 


kissed Mab’s hot cheek, saying, “ You poor 
little angel! Have you got nobody belonging 
to you?” 


Mab did not answer—her eyes were fast on. 


some one coming up the steps. With one 
bound she broke from Dot’s hold and flung 
herself tempestuously into Uncle Ned’s arms, 
crying out: 

“Uncle Ned! I want to go home—I won’t 
_ ever be Dot’s monkey any more.” 

No—you shall be mine,” Uncle IWed said, 
swinging her upon his shoulder and walking 
away in triumph. 

King Richard’s Greyhound 


The following story is told, by an ancient 
historian, of King Richard II. of England, and 
his greyhound: 

‘“‘ And as it was informed me, King Richard 
had a greyhound called Math, who always 
waited upon the King, and would know no 
- man else; for whensoever the King did ride, 
he that kept the greyhound did let him loose, 
and he would straight run to the King and 


fawn upon him, and leap with his fore feet upon 
the King’s shoulders. And as the King and 
the Earl of Derby talked together in the court, 
the greyhound, who was wont to leap upon the 
King, left the King and came to the Earl of 
Derby, Duke of Lancaster, and made to him 


' the same friendly countenance and cheer as he 


was wont to do to the King. 

“The Duke, who knew not the greyhound, 
demanded of the King what the greyhound 
would do. ‘Cousin,’ quoth the King, ‘it is a 
great good token to you and an evil sign to 
me.’ ‘Sir, how know you that?’ quoth the 
Duke. ‘I knowit well,’ quoth the King; ‘the 
greyhound maketh you cheer this day as King 
of England, as ye shall be. and I shall be 
deposed. The greyhound hath this knowledge 
naturally; therefore take him to you; he will 
follow you and forsake me.’ The Duke under- 
stood well those words, and cherished the grey- 
hound, who would never after follow King 
Richard, but followed the Duke of Lancaster. 
So every man leaped a-horseback and departed 
from the castle of Flint and entered into the 
fields.” 


Kite-Making 


At the dedication of the Washington Arch 
in New York City, one of the delightful 
sights was the flying of an American flag far 
above the heads of the people. This flag was 
held aloft by a series of 
kites. The idea was car- 
ried out by Mr. Woglom, 
of New York, who has 
become an expert in the 
making of kites. Mr. 
W oglom gave a few of his 
ideas of kite-making to 
the New York “ World.” 
He says he uses silvered 
twisted wire to join his 
kite-frame, not twine, as 
twine gives. He never 
makes a kite of less than 
thirty-six inches, and 
both sticks are equal. 
They arecrossed at about 
eighteen per cent. of the 
distance from the top of 
the vertical stick. Mr. 
Woglom is careful to 
have the kite-string no 
heavier than is necessary 
to bear the strain of 

flying the kite. He 

does not use tails, as 

they present resist- 

ance which must be 
- overcome. To fly the 
flag a kite covered with 
China silk was first flown 
in the air. When this 
was really flying free, a 
second was added to the 
main string, then at a proper time a third was 
tied tothe main line, and so until six kites were 
flying. They were tested by scales, and found 
to be able to carry a weight of eighteen 
pounds. The flag, with its staff, weighed less 
than two. It was fastened to the main line, 
as you see in the picture. The flag floated 
2,500 feet above the heads of the people. 
The first kite sent up was a sky blue, and 
went so high that it was lost to sight. 

Mr. Woglom says that kite-making is a 
matter of experiment, and a most interesting 


ne. . 
Why would not kite-making on the best 
principles be a good way to pass the leisure 
time this summer, when so many boys are in 
the country, where there is room to fly 
kites? Mr. Woglom prefers silk for kite- 
covering, but heavy manila rope-fiber paper 
makes a good covering. Many boys could beg 
a piece of a silk skirt and make a kite with the 
best approved materials. 

Mr. Woglom says that large birds are 
greatly interested in his kites, and seem to 
think them a new kind of bird. 


Why She Sank 


A big steamer partly loaded with grain came 
up to the dock at Cleveland recently. After 
she was tied to the dock it was discovered 
that she did not sit straight; as the sailors 
say, she listed. She was to take on, to com- 
plete her cargo, pig iron and wire. The men 
who had charge of her thought the reason she 
listed was that her cargo had been moved 
more to one side than the other, and that the 
way to straighten her was to put the rest of 
her cargo on the light or upper side. They 
went to work on that plan. The tide rose, 
and suddenly the big steamer turned over on 
her side, striking her smoke-stack and masts 
on the pier, and settled on her side in the 
water, destroying thousands of dollars’ worth 
of wheat. 

The reason she listed was that in coming up 


_to the dock she had caught in some planking, 


or a post, which held her up on that side. As 
the tide rose she floated free of these supports, 
and then, having been overweighted on one 
side, turned over. 


The Bright Side 


Nanny has a hopeful way— 
Bright and busy Nanny. 

When I cracked the cup to-day, 
She said, in her hopeful way, 

* It’s only cracked—don’t fret, I pray. 
Sunny, cheery Nanny! 


” 


Nanny has a hopeful way, 
So good and sweet and canny. 
When I broke the cup to-day, 
She said, in her hopeful way, 
“ Well, twas cracked, I’m glad to say.” 
Kindly, merry Nanny! 


Nanny has a hopeful way— 
Quite right, little Nanny. 
Cups will crack and break alway ; 
Fretting doesn’t mend or pay. 
Do the best you can, I say. 
Busy, loving Nanny! 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Lost Pocketbook 


A lady got out of her carriage and went 
into a store in the little town where she had 
gone for the summer. After buying some 
things, she discovered that her pocketbook was 
lost. She left the store, got into her carriage, 
and drove away. Aftera time her horse grew 
lame. She stopped and looked at his foot; 
there, firmly fixed in his hoof, was her pocket- 
book. She had dropped it, and the horse had 
stepped on it carefully, carrying it along. 


An Expensive Egg 


In a glass case at the Academy of Natural 
History in Philadelphia is an egg a little smaller 
than a goose egg. It is dark olive green in 
color, spotted with black and brown spots. 
This is the egg of the great auk, a species of 
bird which belongs to Iceland and has not been 
seen in fifty years. In the same case with the 
egg is a great auk mounted, and it and the egg 
are valued at $3,000. An auk egg was sold in 
London years ago for $1,500. ; 


A Shrewd Dog 

A dog owned by a gentleman has eyes that 
are not alike in color orsize. The owner says 
that the dog knows this and takes advantage 
of it. When there is a stranger at the table 
he sits at his side until he is fed. Then he 
goes to the other side and pretends he is 
another dog, and gets fed again. Surely this 
dog will never be hungry! 

Consolation 

“ My birthday is April-Fool’s Day,” said Jack, 
“but I don’t care. That don’t make me a fool, 
any more than being born on the Fourth of 
July would make a firecracker of me.”—£Zx- 
change. 
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Church Unity’? 


Whoever in future wishes to discuss in a helpful way the 
problem of Church Unity must first study this notable con- 
tribution of Professor Shiclds, the fruit of thirty years’ 
attention to the subject. He has repeatedly presented his 
views to meetings of representative clergymen and before 
public assemblies, and now gives them to the public with 
comments upon the opinions which they have elicited from 
many leading thinkers. 

What he hopes will be at length attained is not uzform- 
ity in the effacing of denominational peculiarities, not 
union in a federation or alliance of churches, but zv7¢y, 
made organic and visible in a common polity, which 
“involves in due organic relation the ccngregational, 
the presbyteria], and the episcopal elements of church 
government.” This polity will have to be episcopal in 
general character, with local modifications. He sees how 
slow and long and difficult must be the approach to this 
ideal. But the hope of his prophetic soul is féd by a retro- 
spect of the ways in which during the century the sections 
of the disunited Church have been drawing together. The 
logic of tendencies, if not yet of events, and the transmut- 
ing force of American institutions, assure him that ulti- 
mate Church unity is inevitable. 

Dr. Shields is a stanch Presbyterian, and has no thought 
of ceasing to be such. While showing what others can 
do, he is naturally most concerned to show what Presby- 
terians can do toward Church unity upon the basis of the 
Chicago-Lambeth propositions, the so-called Quadrilateral 
plan, in which the *‘ Historic Episcopate”’ is for very many 
the crucial difficulty, ‘‘ that last barrier, the vexed question 
of orders.”” The Episcopal and the Presbyterian Churches 
seem to him to have drawn nearest together of ail. Their 
circumstances in America “are highly favorable for their 
organic reunion.” This would “mark the turning-point 
in the problem of an American Catholic Church.” His 
plan for a beginning of organic unity is one which is his- 
torically recognized in both bodies, and requires only to be 
“formally professed and openly acted on.” It is that 
in future ordinations both Episcopal and Presbyterian 
authorities should visibly concur, when a coincident juris- 
diction is found feasible. This he proposes as ‘“‘a mere 
transitional expedient in the unifying process,” whereby 
“organic filaments’ may begin to “weave the unifying 
bonds.” As against the criticisms of his project for a 
small and tentative beginning in this way, there is force in 
his saying that the question is zo/, Hownottodoit. Ifthe 
proposed way is a poor one, it is next in order to propose 
a better. 

We do not put a high estimate on Dr. Shields’s method, 
but a higher one on his book. The greatest lack in the 
Church to-day is a sincere desire for union by any method. 
There is a vast amount of sectarian pride, denominational 
prejudice, general ignorance, and downright apathy, which 
still divides the many folds of the one flock. The immedi- 
ate need is a *“‘campaign of education,” to promote not 
merely better information, but better feeling. The great 
value of Dr. Shields’s book is in its effective promotion, 
at least, of that better understanding and larger sympathy 
out of which alone the hopec-for unity can spring. The 
spirit of unity is indeed in the air. It has already taken 
on some rudimentary forms. The question, “ with what 
body doth it come,’ if with any that is permanent and 
pertect, can be solved only by experiment. These experi- 
ments will have to be local, wherever favorable conditions 
can be found. Whatever succeeds will be imitated, and 
the fittest will survive. Dr. Shields, while criticising a 
proposed Federation of Churches as “ crude and visionary,” 
admits that this may prove to be the first step. To us it 
seems as hopeful as the Confederacy of the Thirteen States, 
which led the way to “a more perfect union ” under our 
National Constitution. There is nothing to hinder various 


1 The United Church of the United States. By Charles Woodruff Shields, 
Professor in Princeton University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 
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experiments being tried simultaneously. The ficld is the 
world. Only we must take for our motto Vhi/ per saltum, 
begin small, and be content to grow, seeking always, as 
opportunists, the line of least resistance. In such gradual 
growth rather than in any skillful manufacture we look 
for a prospect of unity. 

Dr. Shields believes that it ‘‘must be based upon the 
actual consensus of all existing churches in doctrine, ritua’, 
and polity.” Into such a consensus he anticipates that 
even the antipodes—Unitarians and Romanists—will ulti- 
mately come. We will not forget that with God nothing 
is impossible. Our question is as to what the coming con- 
sensus must be based upon. Dr. Shields declares—and 
it is a significant declaration for a Presbyterian—that a 
dogmatic basis of unity tends inevitably to schism. Evi- 
dently, then, the Chicago- Lambeth Quadrilateral—however 
feasible for unity between Presbyterians and _ Episco- 
palians—will not be the actual consensus of the united 
Churches of the future, unless, for instance, Unitarians 
shall be reconciled to the doctrine of the Virgin birth in 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. The historic ex- 
ample of the * #/iogue,” upon which one word the Eastern 
Church divided from the Western, shows the impracti- 
cability, for anything more than a temporary expedient, 
of any basis of unity into which the dogmatic element 
is admitted at al]. Not on any such basis do we look for 
more than provincial, as distinguished from catholic, unity. 

It is very certain that no such basis was ever required 
until the primitive enthusiasm of the early Church had 
begun to fail and a metaphysical belief was substituted for 
her moral faith in the Captain of her salvation as the Sav- 
iour of the world. In our view, the true basis for Church 
unity is given in the ed for which the Church was founded. 
The truly organific and unifying power is the .dea of that 
end immanent in the Church that is faithful to it. True 
as this is biologically of natural bodies, it is no less true 
of spiritual bodies. ‘The end for which the Church was. 
formed is the awakening and developing of a divine life in 
the worid, a social as well as individual life, with a mission 
to subdue the world and replenish it, by reacting upon the 
environment of nature and custom and law, tiil all things 
are made new. To this end of regenerating men through 
institutions and institutions through men, concerted action 
is indispensable, and unity of effort a necessity—a sort of 
unity much more convincing to the world than that which 
is based on dogma, ritual, and polity. : 

Not by concurrent ordinations, but by concurrent efforts 
to realize in human lives and institutions the spirit of 
Christ and the righteousness of God, is Church unity to be 
accomplished. In this line local experiments toward 
Church unity are urgently pressed upon us, not only by the 
“gathering foes”’ that Dr. Shields enumerates, but much 
more by that long neglect of the divine end which has pro- 
voked the foes. In the nature of things, the divine end of 
the Church’s being, immiucnt in the hearts and minds 
which it animates, cannot tail to evolve the means and 
organs for its realization by an effectively united body. 
This is the way of natural unity. Any other leads to a 
unity which, however desirable, is more or less artificial 
and hollow, as we see in the ol. noted oddity that theolo- 
gians and churchmen are never m. re hostile than when in 
outward form most nearly at one. When the Churches 
that have been disintegrated by a predominating interest 
in doctrine, ritual, and polity are recommended to a limited 
consensus therein as the basis of catholic reunion, one 
may be pardoned for calling to mind the old prescription 
of ‘a hair of the dog that bit you.” 


Recent Literary Studies 


It is a long time since any comment on the subject has 
attracted so much attention or deserved so careful a reading as 
Professor Corson’s Aims of Literary Study (Macmillan & Co., 
New York), a little volume packed full of sound sense. There 
are two principal suggestions in the book, but the two together 
cover, in a way, the essential study of literature. The first of 
these may be stated in the language of the writer: + Literature 
is not a mere knowledge subject, as the word knowledge is 
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usually understood—namely, tat w'th which the discursive, 
formulative intellect has todo; but it is a knowledge-subject for 
that higher form of knowledge to be met which is quite outside 
of the domain of the intellect—a knowledge which is a matter 
of spiritual consciousness, and which the intellect cannot trans- 
late into a judgment.” Professor Corson’s object is to bring the 
student in contact with literature itself, not with its accessories, 
and with literature as a spiritual symbol. The suggestion that, 
so far as the teacher is concerned, this is done best through a 
sound vocal expression, our author has often made,and with 
a good deal of force. If all his readers are not disposed to give 
the suggestion the full weight which he attaches to it, they must 
at least recogniz: the fact that the lesson which Professor 
Corson desires to teach is one which needs to be taught almost 
universally in this country. This little volume ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher and student of literature. It is not 
a book of instructions, although it contains a good many sug- 
gestions. Itisa book of insight and inspiration. 


The volume devoted to the Literature of the Georgian Era 


has a pathetic interest, because it is the work of a man who has 
passed away in the very fullness of his power. Professor William 
Minto was one of the best-known teachers of literature in Eng- 
jand; a man of Jarge knowledge, sound habits, and of the power 
of awakening enthusiasm in his pupils. The volume which 
gathers up his latest work is in a way composite, because it con- 
tains a biographical introduction by Professor William Knight, 
which cannot be said to possess any permanent value. The 
body of the book is taken up by a series of lectures on the Eng- 
li-h authors from Pop? to Keats, and at the end three detached 
le-tures appear on Pope and Burns. The volume, therefore, 
lacks integral uniformity; but its value is considerable, and its 
interest is still greater, for it contains the last work of a broad- 
minded and devoted student of English literature, who put into 
it his ripest knowledge and his maturest thought. As a history 
of English literature from Pope to Keats, it is both accurate and 
readable. sufficiently full for most students, and sufficiently com- 
prehensive in its treatment for the general reader. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

Professor Warren, of the Western Reserve University, has 
given students of literature a thoughtful piece of work in his 
book on Zhe Novel Before the Seventeenth Century. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) The nineteenth century has been pre- 
eminently the epoch of novel-writing and novel-reading, but the 
novel was very fully shaped as a li‘erary form before the seven- 
teenth began, and it can be understood as a literary form only by 
a knowledge of the stages through which it hai passed in 
the long interval of its evolution. That story Professor Warren 
tells with a good deal of detail, but in a comprehensive spirit. 
He fills in the background of the great novel of the nineteenth 
century. but he also does a great deal more. He presents very 
clearly one of the most interesting evolutions in literary history, 
and at the same time he brings before the reader a very large 
surface of that history. He describes at length the Greek 
novel; the medizval novel, which was, of course, the romance 
of chivalry ; the Italian and Spanish stories, which had so much 
to do with the making of the modern novel; and he does not 
pass over other countries, the production of which in this depart- 
ment was less striking and important. The book is written in 
‘sound perspective and with a good judgment of relative values. 
For instance, large importance is attached to the Spanish 
picaresqgue novel, which has had so much influence not only on 
the evolution of the novel of character but also of the novel of 
realism. In fact, one cannot understand the realistic movement of 
to-day without such a historical background as this book furnishes. 
Mr. Barrett Wendell’s Wlliam Shakespeare: A Study in 

Elizabethan Literature, is avery refreshing book to read. It 
is not always entirely adequate, and it sometimes falls below its 
great subject, but it is uncommonly frank, direct, and simple. 
It contains, moreover, an intelligent discussion of our greatest 
dramatic poet, and it attempts to construct a kind of artistic and 
Spiritual biography in a very unpretentious way by a very sound 
method. It is practically such a life of Shakespeare as can be 
made by following the chronology of the plays. This chronol- 
ogy is now fairly well settled. There may be errors with regard 
to single plays, but the general progression of Shakespeare’s 
_ play-writing may be accepted as having been established, and 
that progression carries with it certain implications regarding the 
artistic and spiritual development of the man which are forced 
upon the open-minded reader. There has been of late years a 
kind of reaction from the extreme @ frzori criticism in which 
some of the German critics have indulged, and which led to the 
construction of some very imaginary stories of Shakespeare. 
This reaction has, however, gone too far, and Mr. Wendell’s 
book is an indication of a healthful tendency to discover again 
in Shakespeare not only the poet, but the thinker, and the man 
of sound and noble nature. Readers will dissent from some of 
Mr. Wendell’s positions, and they will feel at times that he has 
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not sounded the depths of the great poet, but they will learn 
much from him that is fresh, suggestive, and sound. His 
book is practically the application of a new method, and as such 
it deserves, aside from its intrinsic merits, very careful attention. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Dr. Lewes’s carefully written volume on Zhe Women of 
Shakespeare has been reprinted in this country by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., and is a good specimen of sound Ger- 
man work, accurate in statement, ponderous at times, and at other 
times somewhat commonplace. A feature of the work is the 
chronological arrangement of the subjects, so far as the facts 
with regard to the sequence of the plays make that possible. 
In addition to the discussion of the plays, comment is made on 
the more important poems. Dr. Lewes makes one inference 
which will not command the assent of many. He thinks he 
finds in various plays the evidence that Shakespeare’s view of 
women was a good deal influenced by his own unhappy domes- 
tic experiences. Itis true that Shakespeare has drawn some 
very unpleasant women, but he has also drawn a great number 
of the most charming characters in the whole world of literature — 
women of the highest principle, of the most varied attractions, 
and of the sweetest and l>veliest natures. From a great many 
of Dr. Lewes’s views readers of Shakespeare will dissent, but 
they will also find in this volume a great deal of information, a 
good deal of careful observation, and many incisive comments. 

English History in Shakespeare's Plays is the title of an 
interesting book by Mr. Beverley Warner. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) The work is dedicated to Dr. William Preston 
Johnston, President of the Tulane University of Louisiana, and 
is primarily addressed to those readers of English history who 
may not yet have discovered the great aid which the historical 
plays of Shakespeare render to the proper understanding of 
certain phases in the national development of England. These 
plays cover a period of three hundred years, namely, from King 
John to Henry VIII. Mr. Warner’s description emphasizes for 
us the wonderful union which sometimes exists between the 
epic and the mere chronicle, a union exemplified in the work of 
Shakespeare as nowhere else. The use of Shakespeare’s con- 
tribution to English history has been too lightly touched upon, in 
this generation at least. True, Coleridge once declared that 
the people took their history from Shakespeare and their 
theology from Mi'ton, but such a statement could not possibly 
be made of fiz de szécle Shakespeare-lovers. This is a pity, for, 
as Mr. Warner reminds us, some of the plays rise to the dignity 
of history in its most engaging form. 

Mr. Henry J. Ruggles, the author of ‘- The Method of Shake- 
speare as an Artist,” has now published an important work on 
The Plays of Shakespeare Founded on Literary Forms. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) This book does not take 
into account the histories, but devotes itself entirely to the 
tragedies and comedies of Shakespeare. Mr. Ruggles declares 
that the plays have in the first place an artistic side, and in the 
second a moral side. Sometimes these sides blend. Again, 
the plays have a scientific or doctrinal side; they have also a 
rhetorical side, and lastly they have a dramatical or poetical 
side. After short prefaces Mr. Ruggles proceeds to the matter 


_ in hand, and fills a stout volume with it. He reviews the plays 


separately, giving fifty or more pages to each. For instance, 
he regards ‘- Cymbeline ” as a model 1n dramatic form of a chron- 
icle-history—a species of writing in which a large growth of 
romance is engrafted on a slender historic stock. Our author 
points out how much of “ Cymbeline ” is history and how much 
romance. He follows this by taking up the ‘psychological fea- 
tures of the play and describing what seem to him the hidden 
springs of the dramatic action. Mr. Ruggles’s ideas in regard 
to the rhetoric of the play are interesting ; illustrated in his 
treatment of Pratergenerations, or of something which deviates 
or goes beyond the ordinary course of things and which con- 
stantly recurs in the rhetoric. More interesting still are the 
hints as to the dramatic parallels. The conclusion of the author, 
however, is that “‘ Cymbeline”’ as a work of art is the develop- 
ment and embodiment of the idea of history, which, as civil 
history, passes judgment on men and assigns them their rank 
according to their worth as proved by experience; and, further- 
more, that this general form wraps up also a natural history 
made according t» the plan laid down by Bacon for the forma- 
tion of a history as a foundation for philosophy. It is this last 
feature which is the dominant one in the book. 


—In a recent number of “ Die Nation” a critic declares that 
the past greatness of the Spanish novel has been to a slight 
extent again realized in the romances of ‘* Fernan Caballero ” 
(Dofia Cecilia Boeh] de Faber). Still later writers have empha- 
sized this renaissance. The most notable of them are Alarcén, 
Valera, Coloma, Emilia Bazdn, Valdés, Galdés, and Pereda. 

[For list of Books Received see page 69] 
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The Religious World 


The Census report covering the 
statistics of the Churches of the 
United States, which has just 
come from the press, contains some exceedingly interesting facts. 
The report itself is quite an elaborate work of more than eight 
hundred pages, with a number of colored maps, showing the 
«xtent of the various organized religious bodies in the different 


Statistics of the Churches 


States of the Union. According to the report there are 143 
distinct denominations in the United States, besides independent | 


churches and miscellaneous congregations which are not classed 


with any of the great religious bodies. In all the denominations © 
the total number of communicants is 20,612,806, who hold mem- © 


bership in 165,177 organizations, either general or congrega- 
tional. These congregations own 142,521 church edifices, which 
have a seating capacity of 43,564,863 persons. By a comparison 
of the membership and sittings in the churches it will be seen that, 
if all enrolled were present at their respective places of worship 
at one time, all could be accommodated, with sittings for 
22,952,057 visitors remaining. The seating capacity of the 
churches is more than twice as large as the enrolled member- 


ship. The value of ail church property used exclusively for 


purposes of worship is $697,630,139, and the ministers regu- 
larly engaged, not including lay preachers, number 111,036. 
There are five denominations which have more than 1,000,000 
members each, and ten others with a membership over 500,000. 
The leading denominations are: Catholics, 6,250,000; Method- 
ists, 4,600,000; Baptists, 3,725,000; Presbyterians, 1,180.332; 
Lutheraus, 1,230,000; Protestant Episcopal, 540,000. Some 
apparently strange results of a study of these facts are the fol- 
lowing : Out of a total of 130,000 Hebrew communicants, the 
Reformed exceed the Orthodox by 15,000. The Salvation Army 
has a membership of 8,742; the Christian Scientists just 18 less 
than that number ; the Society of Ethical Culture has 1,064, while 
the Altruists are able to show only 25 followers, and the The- 
osophical Society aggregates only 695 members. There are 
13,500 Russian Orthodox, 100 Greek Orthodox, and 10,850 Greek 
Catholics in this country. In value of church property and 
number of communicants, New York leads all the States, and 
Pennsylvania is second; but in the number of organizations 
and church edifices, Pennsylvania is first and Ohio second. The 
per cent. of increase since 1870 has been: In value of property, 
nearly 92 per cent.; in number of churches, 42 per cent.; and 
in number of organizations, 126 per cent. 


Father Doyle is the Roman 
Father Doyle on Church Unity Catholic priest who last win- 

ter was invited to lecture be- 
fore Union Theological Seminary. He has read the utterance 
of the League of Catholic Unity, and it has inspired him to make 
the following remarks. We publish them as an item of news. 
It should be said that the manifesto of the League has been 
received in a different spirit by other Roman Catholics. But 
both classes unite in declaring that catholic union is possible 
only by return to the Roman Church. It is perhaps needless to 
say that that would not be union; it would be absorption. It 


would be the relinquishing of principles for which the whole — 


Protestant world has stood for centuries; it would be the exalta- 
tion of the altar and the priest, and the abandonment of the 
essential principle of Protestantism, namely, that each individual 
soul can hold direct intercourse with the Almighty without the 
mediation of any institution or official. Nevertheless, we are 
glad to give Father Doyle’s words as they are reported in one 
of our daily papers. They are as follows: 


I deem the movement a most significant one, and when I read the account of 
the last meeting of the League of Catholic Unity and saw who the men are who 
have identified themselves with it. and remember their reputation for earnest- 
ness, the im-portance of the movement can scarcely be overestimated. The least 
aspect of it is that it shows how the leaven has been quietly and silently work- 
ing in every Christian denomination. ‘The leaders have had the matter at heart 
and have been praying and thinking over it, and, as a consequence, will ulti- 
mately work out a modus vivendi of Christian unity. 

The days of theological scalping have gone by. The policy to-day is not to 
emphasize our differences, but to reaffirm more and more our agreements. The 
points on which many Christian denominations agree are very many, and those 
wherein we differ, after all, but a few, and the less notice taken of those few 
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thé closer we shall cometogether. After all, most of our religious antipathies 
come from not knowing one another. If we were personal friends, meeting fre- 
quently, entering into some good work, for civic purity or anything else, we 
would appreciate one another’s motives better and have a higher respect fur one 
another’s religious life. The sentiment in favor of Christian unity is growing 
stronger as we near the end of the century. The dawning of the twentieth cen- 
tury will see a reuniting Christendom, if not a reunited one. 

Of course, I, as a Catholic, cannot think a great deal of any platform which 
leaves out the Mother Church, but, asf] understand it, that of the League of 
Catholic Unity is designed to unite the Protestant denominations. This union 
of the Protestant denominations is but a step to their union with the (Mether 
Church. The appeal of the Holy Father is ringing throughout the Christian 
churches, and it will not be listened to in vain. 

The Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
sails on Saturday of this week, via the 
‘ Lucania,” to fulfill his engagement for 
the summer in the pulpit of the Carr’s Lane Congregational 
Church, Birmingham, of which the late lameuted Dr. Dale was 
This is the church to which it was announced by cable 
recently that Dr. Bradford had been called. The call was never 
extended, and it was known that it would have been impossible 
for Dr. Bradford to consider it. A pastor has now been called 
in the person of the Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. Jowett is but twenty-nine years old, is a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, and one of the first pupils of Principal Fair- 
bairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford. He has been five years in 
his present church, where he has proved himself a man of pecul- 
iar ability and spiritual power. Carr’s Lane Church has chosen 
wisely. It is the leading church of all Great Britain, and as. 
such should have for its pastor one fitted by nationality and by 
training to continue the leadership which has been so conspicu- 
ous during the last two pastorates. The Congregational 
churches throughout the world will rejoice that this great, his- 
toric church, which has not before been without a pastor for 
ninety years, has so soon called to its pulpit one worchy of the 
truly apostolic succession which has been seen in Carr’s Lane 
pulpit. Mr. Jowett has not yet, we believe, announced his 
acceptance of the call, but it would probably not have been 
extended had there not been assurances that it would be: 


accepted. 


Dr. Dale’s Church 


The Second International Conference. 
of the Epworth League was held in 
Chattanooga. Tenn., June 27-30. It 
was composed of representatives of Young People’s Societies of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, the 
Methodist Church South, and the Methodist Church of Canada. 
The meeting at Chattanooga was attended by about 10,000. 
visitors, and in every way seems to have been peculiarly success- 
ful. The address of welcome was given by the Mayor of the 
city. Amony the eminent speakers present were Bishops Hen- 
dricks, of the Southern Church, and Merrill, of the Northern 
Church, and Dr. John Potts, of Canada. The following is an 
outline of the programme. The topic for the first day : «« Method- 
ism: Its Life and Mode of Expression.’’ Under this head were 
considered the duties of the local church, and philanthropies or 
duties to the outcast classes of the vicinity in which the churches 
are located. The topic for the second day: +» Methodism: Its Doc- 
trine and Spirit.” Under this head were considered (1) the spirit of 
Methodism as seen in its hymns and its noble workers; (2) the 
life of God in the soul; and (3) how to win men. The reports 
of the Convention are so enthusiastic that it is almost impossible 
to interpret them to our readers. ‘The first thought we have is. 
that the subjects were practical. They all revolved around 
Methodism, but were selected in a way that quichly led the 
speakers away from the sectarian idea to one more broadly 
Christian. Among the speakers were such _ representative 
Methodists as Bishops Galloway, Hendricks, Merrill, Fitzgerald, 
Hargrove, and Lane, and such prominent ministers as Dr. John 
Potts, Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Dr. John F. Goucher, and Dr. John 
W. Hamilton. The Epworth League is the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We have never 
been able to understand why so many denominations should 
insist on having their denominational societies for young people, 
but perhaps the immense crowds which gather at the anniver- 
saries of the Endeavor Societies are reason enough for a division 
of lorces, since it would be almost impossible for any city in the 
Union to accommodate them all at one time. One of the special 
features of this Convention wasa Sunrise Prayer-Meeting each 


The Epworth League 
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day on the summit of Lookout Mountain. In order to reach it 
in time it was necessary to start from the city between two and 
three o’clock in the morning, and yet hundreds attended these 
meetings. In the course of the Convention, at the morning Love 
Feast conducted by Bishop Fitzgerald, a little blind boy arose 
and spoke as follows: ‘“ Bishop, I am a blind boy, but this is to 
me-like the New Jerusalem, only I know when I get to the 
real New Jerusalem I shall see, and not simply hear, the saints.” 


Each year we wonder if our colleges 
The Flood of Degrees will not see that the custom of grant- 

ing so many honorary degrees is de- 
stroying the worth of the degrees, and yet each year they are 
granted in apparently increasing numbers. Some colleges seem 
to exist chiefly for the purpose of conferring these doubtful 
dignities on men who would be far better off without them. In 
England the degree means something; it is given as areward of 
merit ; but in this country, in many instances, it is only evidence 
that some one has influence in some particular college. Doctors 
of Divinity are as common as Colonels were in the South just 
after the war. What do these degrees mean? That the men 
are learned in theology? No. That they have performed con- 
_ Spicuous service in the cause of Christ? No. That they have 
given long years of faithful work to the kingdom, and are, there- 
fore, entitled to consideration? No. If the plain truth were 
told, it would be seen that some colleges seek benefit for them- 
selves by giving degrees—in reality sell them for the hope of 
money in return. We well remember one instance reported on 
good authority, that a present of the ** American Cyclopedia ” to 
a college library by a certain good but not well-known man re- 
sulted at the next Commencement in his receiving a degree. 
Another thing is noticeable: the smaller the college the more 
numerous the degrees. In the midst of the many degrees which 
have been conferred this year, three or four seem to us to be 
specially worthy of mention. Yale has seen fit to confer a 
degree upon the brave and able pastor of the First Church in 
New Haven, Dr. Newman Smyth. It had previously been given 
to him by another college, but Yale recognized his splendid ser- 
vice, both in theology and for practical righteousness, and hon- 
ored herself in honoring him. The same university also remem- 
bered one of her noblest and most successful sons, the Rev. 
Robert A. Hume, missionary in India. Robert Hume is one of 
the strongest and best men in the missionary field, and it was 
peculiarly fitting that Yale should give to him this degree. If not 
more than one-quarter as many degrees were conferred, and 
those only for conspicuous service, the honor would be an honor 
indeed. Harvard has furnished a fine illustration of the signifi- 


cance of the Doctorate of Divinity by conferring it on the Rev. 


George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, Boston. 


The Eliot Church of Newton, Mass., 
Fiftieth Anniversary celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on Sun- 

day, June 30, at which time the Rev. 
Wolcott Calkins, D.D., finished his service as pastor of the 
church. The church is one of the strongest in New England, 
and its edifice almost if not quite unsurpassed. The services were 
participated in by the Rev. W. S. Leavitt, D.D., and the Rev. 
J. W. Wellman, D.D., former pastors. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Dr. Calkins, who has been pastor of the church 
for fifteen years. Few men can look back upon a more honor- 
able career. During this time the new and beautiful church 
building has been erected, five hundred and twenty-seven new 
members have been received, and more than half a million of 
dollars has been contributed for various purposes. We do not 
know what led Dr. Calkins to resign his pastorate, but we do 
know that he is held in distinguished regard by all the churches, 
and that, if his health will permit it wil] not be long before 
there will be an imperative demand that he should enter some 
other field of service. 


| ~ The School for Christian Work- 

School for Christian Workers ers at Springfield, Mass., is 
; doing a large and useful work 
in its preparation of candidates for mission fields and for Chris- 
tian work other than the pastorate. At its last Commencement 
it graduated fifteen men and women. The Commencement ad- 
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dress was given by the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., whose topic 
was “The Church in Its Relation to the Movements of Our 
Time.” An indication of the favor with which this school has 
been received is the fact that there has been a demand upon it 
for three times as many workers as it could furnish. Its Presi- 


dent is the Rev. David A. Reid, D.D. This institution aims to 


do for the Christian worker what the theological seminaries do 
for the Christian teacher. The distinction is a true one, and 
ought to have more emphasis than it usually receives. Not 
every teacher is a good worker, and a very small proportion of 
the Christian workers are properly qualified as teachers. We 
foresee only one danger from this school, and against that we 
hope there will be careful protection: namely, that those who 
have been trained for work will make the mistake of thinking 
that they are fitted to teach. The two callings are equally im- 
portant, but are not identical. The institution has already done 
a noble service, and its outlook for the future is encouraging. 


The readers of Zola’s tremendously powerful 

Lourdes book “ Lourdes ” will remember how he dis- 
sected the whole pilgrimage movement, and 

will not wonder that the book itself was anathematized; and yet 
we doubt if that author ever wrote anything more absolutely true 
to nature. In plainest words he traces the rise of the Lourdes 
tradition and its history to the present time. It is hard for 


~ any one to believe after reading his book that Lourdes, as 


a center of pilgrimages, shows much but a skillfully devised 
plan for profiting by the superstitions of ignorant poople. We 
have been interested in turning from Zola to a serial in the 
“Catholic Review.” The “ Review,” we may say in passing, 
is a very ably and admirably conducted paper. Few religious 
papers present to their readers in a more luminous form events 
of importance in the denomination which they represent. It is, 
therefore, all the more surprising to us to find published in its 
pages a serial translation from the French which is largely occu- 
pied with a list of apparently miraculous cures at the fountain in 
France. We have, of course, no means of disproving the 
cases mentioned. Without doubt many remarkable events tran- 
spire at Lourdes, but we believe that the French novelist was 
never more faithful to fact than when he depicted in his start- 
lingly realistic way the place and the methods of those who con- 
trol its affairs. The book entitled «« Lourdes: Its Medical His- 
tory,” by Dr. Boissarie, should be followed by Zola’s book, in 
order that both may be understood. There is too much that is 
great and good in the Roman Church to warrant resort to such 
appeals to superstition as prompt these pilgrimages. 


Professor W. Sanday, of Oxford 
A New Professor at Oxford University, has been elected to 

the Lady Margaret Professorship 
of Divinity in that great University. Associated with the chair 
is a Canonry at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. Professor 
Sanday is well known throughout the world as one of the 
broadest and ablest of English scholars. Few in recent years 
in England have done more for the study of theology and Bibli- 
cal criticism, and no one has done more to break down the nar- 
rowness of Anglicanism in Oxford. At the Summer Schools of 
Mansfield College Professor Sanday has been a welcome lec- 
turer. He is already known for his publications in his chosen 
departmen:. His chief works are “The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel,” “ The Gospels in the Second Century,” and 
his Bampton Lectures on “ Inspiration.” No more appropriate 
choice for this professorship could have been made. 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. Thomas Hall, D.D., of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago, is taking a much-needed rest in Gottingen, Germany. 
In the meantime his pulpit is being supplied by the Rev. E. C. Ray, 
D.D., whose services since he left the pastorate have been in constant 
demand by churches needing occasional supply. 

The Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., a frequent and valued contributor 
to The Outlook, is spending, for the first time in ten years, the summer 
in America. Heretofore his summer Sundays have been employed in 
the service of the Congregational churches of Great Britain. This 
year, however, he has been compelled to decline such invitations and 
remain in New York. Dr. Whiton is one of our most scholarly and 
courageous preachers. 
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The Home Club 


From Mothers to a Mother 


« A. M. F.,” in the issue of The Outlook of 
May 25, asked for suggestions from mothers 
for the training of her little girl of sixteen 
months. After explaining the difficulties she 
encountered, the mother asked the question, 
in view of the child’s actions, ‘‘ Should she be 
whipped ?” This mother disapproves of in- 
flicting physical pain on achild. About fifty 
letters have been received making suggestions 
for this mother; some of them are signed 
«“ Mother,” some “Grandmother.” The ma- 
jority of these letters suggest that this child 
be whipped. It is significant that the word 
«‘whip” is not used, but “ spatting ” and “slap- 
ping ’ seem to be milder, in the judgment of 
these mothers. The child’s refusal to remain 
in bed must be a very common experience of 
mothers, as almost every mother who has 
written speaks of having had that difficulty 
with her child. All agree that a child sixteen 
months old is old enough to begin to learn the 
meaning of “yes” and “no.” All agree that 
the child should be made to obey. Many of 
the letters would have been printed had they 
not been so long. One mother who had brought 
up four adopted children believes that tying 
the hands is an effective method of teaching 
the child how the hands may be used, although 
she admits that she was compelled to do it 
very many times before the child caught the 
idea that the use of her hands in one way was 
right, in another way wrong. This mother 
would advise putting the crib into an empty 
room, seeing to it that the windows were prop- 
erly fastened or protected, and let the child 
hurt herself and learn her lesson by experi- 
ence, letting her entirely alone even though she 
cried. 

Restraint secured through cords, or the 
application of superior strength, must be 
more or less doub:ful. We all know, even 
after we have reached maturity, the irritation 
that results from a sudden realization of our 
physical impotence. No observing person who 
goes through the streets fails to be struck with 
the passion that is roused in a small child who 
is held, even without inflicting pain, by a 
larger one. Tying with cords may benefit 
some children, but there are children who 
would so resent this method of treatment that 
it might be the highest form of cruelty. With 
this particular mother this method of training 
the child evidently worked well, for she found 
later that the milder form of simply putting 
the child in bed proved an effectual method 
of punishment. This mother believes that it 
would be a crime to whip the child described 
by “A. M. F.,” as it would only establish in the 
child’s mind a precedent for violent and brutal 
behavior. 

Another mother writes that she has found 


_“spatting” a most effectual method of teach- 


ing obedience. She says: 


I have realized to the fullest extent the prejudice 
against physical punishment. I have thought upon 
the subject a great deal, and have come to the 
conclusion that the intelligence of the mother 1s 
shown, not in the arbitrary use or non-use of any 
particular form of punishment, but in discoverin 
and applying that method of discipline which will 
accomplish the desired end. Since this mother has 
so faithfully tried the gentler method and it has 
proved a failure, it would seem to me wise to try 
other methods, and among them physical punish- 
ment. 

She states a fact which is recognized—that 
a child old enough to know how to willfully 
disobey is old enough to be taught to obey. 
The wise method to accomplish this, then, 
will be by discovering that system or method of 
discipline which will teach the child the beauty 
of obedience. The judgment of one of our 
correspondents is based on observations that 
where physical punishment is absolutely and 
arbitrarily interdicted, the children are a great 
trial not only to their own parents, but to every 
one with whom they come in contact. A 
mother ought to be willing to do everything 
that is necessary to make her child obedient, 
and when one way has proved a failure another 
should be promptly used. 

One mother believes that “A. M. F.’s” 
child is suffering from extreme nervousness ; 
that the child should live the quietest, most 
unexciting life, and that in every case the 
mother should insist that older people should 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Only vounded spoonfuls are required, ~ot heaping ones. 


not notice the child, or comment upon her or 
her peculiarities inher presence. She advises 
that the child live out-of-doors as much as 
possible, that. her food be the simplest and 
yet nutritious, and that she be put to bed 
before dark every night. But this mother 
believes that tying the hands is the most effect- 
ual way of making children realize the pen- 
alty of malicious or disobedient meddling. 
Another mother suggests that when a child 
refuses to stay in bed it should be strapped in 
loosely, but so firmly as to make it impossible 
for the child to get up again. This has been 
tried in four cases and found a most effectual 
way of teaching the child that there was no 
possibility of escape. In each case the mother 
strapped the child in such a way that it was 
perfectly easy for the child to lie in any posi- 


tion, but impossible for her to get up. The | 


mother who has found strapping in the crib a 
very effectual method of teaching the child 
obedience has discovered that the child is 
most effectively taught to let things alone by 
tying its hands behind its back, and that she 
never had to keep a child’s hands tied behind 
its back more than ten minutes. | 
A “Mother” whose little boy twenty-one 
months old showed many of the traits of the 
child of “A. M. F.,” writes that she thinks 
“ A. M. F.” is assuming too much intelligence 
on the part of so young a baby, and for that 
reason conducts its education on a wrong 
basis; that the activities which cause the 
mother so much anxiety ought to be a source 
of joy and delight to her, as they indicate 
health of body and mind. This mother says 
that it is absolutely impossible for a child of 
that age to have any idea of property, or the 
right or wrong of destruction; that at that 
age deprivation is the only thing that can 
bring to the child a realizing sense of a wrong 
act. This mother argues for discipline entirely 
on the line of the kindergarten training, which 
is that of experience. She believes that 
this baby should be allowed to hurt itself 
a little in order that it may learn the 
natural penalty for its acts. She believes, 
for instance, that if the child persists in play- 
ing witb. the stove, or attempts to, she should 
be allowed to burn her fingers slightly. Only 
in that way can she learn what is meant by 
the words “burn” or “hot.” To this mother 
the child’s playfulness at the bed hour would 
indicate to her that this particular child does 
not need so much sleep, and that she should 
be put to bed an hour later; that there is the 
same difference in children as to their physical 
requirements for food and rest that there is in 
grown people. She believes that this child 
should be allowed to feel the necessity of rest, 
and also that the crib should be taken away 
from the large bed, and pillows put on the 
floor, and the baby left to fall out on the pil- 
lows; she would dislike the sensation of fall- 
ing, but the pillows would prevent her from 
beinghurt. Shesays: “If she is, by mistaken 
kindness, prevented from forming conceptions 
of hurt and danger in her infancy, a positive 
injury is done her.” She believes that all 
the tragile things should be put out of the 
baby’s way until such time as the child has 
learned the real meaning of “no” and “ yes,” 
and has learned through sympathy to appre- 
ciate the mother’s feelings when her property 
is destroyed. She believes the most effectual 
method of keeping a child out of mischief, and 
the simplest, is by keeping it busy. She allows 
her children freedom in playing with cooking 
utensils, and says that while the destruction 
which results from such freedom seems to be 
extravagant, in actual fact it does not amount 
to as much as the cost of toys, and that 
the child gains infinitely more information 


from their use. This mother believes that a 
great deal of knowledge comes to a child. 
through its familiarity with the objects about 
it, and that toys are unrelated objects. The 
materials and utensils about a house are re- 
lated to the child’s life and to that of the 
whole family, and he should be allowed to 
become perfectly familiar with them. She 
considers that a baby of the temperament of 
that of “A. M. F.’s” is simply a case of phe- 
nomenal activity ; that the child has more than 
the usual desire to learn, and that this differ- 
ence between her and the average child should 
be recognized by the mother. She should not 
look upon it as an evidence of naughtiness. 


Women Under Civil Service Rules 


Discoveries are being made under the Civil 
Service Commission in regard to the ability of 
women to pass required examinations. The 
Secretary of Agriculture notified the Commis- 
sioners that there were two vacancies ; the 
offices of Cataloguer and Library Clerk were 
to be filled in his Department. At the first 
examination no one passed. Ata second ex- 
amination for Library Clerk two women failed, 
eight men failed ; two women passed at grades 
of eighty-one and eighty. For Library Cata- 
loguer eleven women failed, fourteen men 
failed, and five women passed. The Depart- 
ment desired men. The Commission certified 
the names of the two women who passed the 
Library Clerk examination and the two wo- 
men who stood first on the Library Cataloguer 
examination, and with the certified names sent 
the following letter: ‘“‘The attainments shown 
by the women passing these two examinations 
are far superior to those of the men examined, 
and indicate a good measure of ability. The 
five women certified attained grades above 
seventy-nine.” Secretary Morton answered 
that in view of the result he would waive the 
question of sex, and he selected the women 
standing highest on: the Library Clerk exami- 
nation. It is considered a decided step in 
advance that Secretary Morton has waived the 
question of sex and admitted these women to 
positions in his Department. 


To be Avoided 


Visiting costume of dotted gingham, trimmed with 
guipure and rosettes, plated chiffon, forming fichu 
effect—chiffon also in sleeves. 

Could anything be more ridiculous than the 
above description of a dress? Gingham, first, 
last, and always, is a washable dress. As soon 
as it is made up so that-it cannot be laundried 
it ceases to be pretty. When will women 
learn that harmony is the basis of artistic 
dressing, and that this harmony should con- 
trol the materials put together, as much as 
color or adaptability to the time when the 
costume is to be worn? We have much to 


learn yet in the matter of dress. 


Cooling Breezes 


Will not restore vitality and vigor when the 
blood is in a depleted condition. Only Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will do this, promptly, surely, 
safely. It will purify the blood, create an 
appetite, give strength and elasticity to the 
muscles, and restore the nervous system to 
health. By taking 


Hood'sSarsaparilla 


The one true blood purifier, you may be well 
and strong. Be sure to get Hood’s. 
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A Family Paper 


The Vacation Fund 


The pressure on the Vacation Society this 
year is very great—greater than ever before. 
The Secretary of the Society said recently in 
conversation that more girls applied this year 
who were weak, ill, or on the verge of illness, 
than ever before. Every bed controlled by the 
Vacation Society is assigned from July 13 to 
August 24. “ We must get the money to meet 
the deficit,” writes the Secretary. One girl writes 
of Elmcote: “It is the nicest place I ever was 
in;” the matron is “the nicest lady I ever saw,” 
and she “ gets the nicest things to eat.” Her 
vocabulary may be limited, but so is that of 
the Harvard freshmen, according to Dr. Eliot. 
He says that “ nice” and its comparative is 
the standard of measurement with the major- 
ity. 

The second letter is from a girl too weak to 
go to Santa Clara. Science has revealed too 
much for the Society to send her where there 
are Other girls weakened by overwork or anx- 
iety. A place was found for her in Sullivan 
County where she might find room to breathe. 
She does not know it, but her sister is with 
her because it is unsafe to have her alone. 
Death is near, has been for over a year. 

Dear 
_ We arrived safely to the conmiry. but we were very 
tired. We got the train at half-past three and got 
here at eight o’clock. We like this place very much, 
and we are so much pleased with our room. It is 
just lovely! We have such a large bed for ourselves, 
and a nice bureau and washstand and two chairs. 
The lady is just lovely to us. Weare the only two 
here, but the lady would like to have some more 
girls if she could get them. It is a very nice day 
to-day ; we are going out for a walk. We are both 
feeling pretty well, and I hope that you are well. We 
send our love to you. E. A. 

To understand the allusion to the room it is 
necessary to bring out a contrast with the 
homeroom. The family numbers five: mother, 
three daughters, and a boy of fourteen. They 
occupy two rooms in a rear tenement on the 
East Side. The bedroom in which four adult 
women sleep is the length of the bed and the 
width of the bed and a door. The clothing 
for four women hangs on the wall. The 
mother, in response to the question as to how 
the sick girl slept, said, “ Not very well. She 
beat dot air mit her hands so much at night,” 
all unconscious of what it meant. The sister’s 
letter duplicates the impression of the sick 
girl’s: 

Dear 

We arrived here safe and sound, but very tired; we 
had our pe and then went to bed. Our room is 
lovely—right off the sitting-room, and everything in 
it is lovely. The lady was pleased to seeus. She 
srestee us as though we were her children. We are 

elighted. The lady advises us as a mother would 
her children. A. A. 

Another letter is from a girl of Scotch de- 
scent. Sheis a mother-lover. The thought 
of separation from her mother always makes 
the suggestion of vacation anything but attract- 
ive. This year two weeks’ work out of every 
month had brought the usual result—a worn- 
_ out condition of body and mind. “I know 
I must go this year, or I will not be able to 
work next year, even if I can get it,” was this 
girl’s way of giving assent to the urging of a 
friend that she should take a vacation. 


The following letter shows what beauty and 


kindness did for this girl: 


Dear ? 

I am here, and having a nice time. I came on the 
9 A.M. train yesterday. 

The house is beautiful, and so is everything else. 
Miss M is just lovely. There are about twenty 
_— here, and they areall veryfriendly. Just think! 

have gained a half-pound, and ] am not homesick. 

I think I am getting to be a soldier, don’t you? 

Truly yours, N. K. 
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About People 


—Mr. Henry M. Stanley will again contest 
the North Division of Lambeth in the coming 
general election for Members of Parliament. 
It may be remembered that in the last election 
the African explorer was defeated by Mr. 
Francis Colwells, a Radical. Mr. Stanley is a 
Liberal-U nionist. 

—The recent celebration of Coronation Day 
in Great Britain calls to mind the fact that on 
June 20, 1837, Victoria ascended the throne, 
succeeding her uncle, King William IV., and 
that her reign of fifty-eight years surpasses in 
length that of any other English sovereign, 
with one exception, namely, George III. This 
exception is hardly a real one, because the king- 
dom was under a regent during the last years of 
George III.’s life. He died in 1820, and as the 
regency began in 1811, Queen Victoria has 
thus far distanced George III.’s reign in the 
length of actual personal control. The next 
reign in point of length is that of Henry IIL., 
who was on the throne fifty-six years. 

—In explaining why he declined the call of 
the West Presbyterian Church of New York 
City, the Rev. Dr. Moxom, of Springfield, said, 
as reported by the New York “ Tribune:” 

I feel that I could not be bound down by the church 
rule of the Presbyterians. If I accepted, | should 
have to outwardly accept the Assembly and Synod 
as the master. I could not do this, for I do not_be- 
lieve that such rule is best. 1 should put on a har- 
ness that did not fit me, and it would be galling to 
me. I cannot afford to be under any rule, such as 
the General Assembly has seen fit to adopt, which 
prevents any such thing as liberal and broad-minded 
interpretation of the Gospel. I have nothing against 
the Presbyterian Church rule, but at the same time 
I could not consistently accept it and be bound down 
to it. This I would have to do if 1 went to the West 
Church. I should have to conform in everything, 
and it would be against my belief and nature. 

—In the death of James Renwick New York 
City loses one of its foremost architects. At 
an early age Mr. Renwick entered the compe- 
tition for the plans for Grace Church, and was 
successful. Afterwards he became the archi- 
tect of Calvary Church, and also of the Church 
of the Puritans. His designs of the Smithso- 
nian Institution were adopted by the Regents. 
For many years he was the architect for the 
Board of Governors of Charities and Correc- 
tion of the City of New York. During this 
time he planned and supervised the build- 
ing of the City Hospital, the smallpox hospital 
on Blackwell's Island, the workhouse, the 
lunatic asylum and the inebriate asylum on 
Ward’s Island, the children’s hospital on Ran- 
dall’s Island, and other bui'dings. In 1853 Mr. 
Renwick was asked to prepare plans for the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, and these plans 
were accepted. He will probably be remem- 
bered longest through his building of this 
splendid structure, although his first achieve- 
ment, that of Grace Church, is equally admi- 
rable. Besides these, his principal works are: 
Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie; St. Bar- 
tholomrew’s Church, in New York City; and 
the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington. No 
distinction which came to the veteran archi- 
tect, however, brought him more pleasure than 
that of having been chosen some years ago to 
restore the old Spanish Cathedral in St. 
Augustine. 


Books Received 


THE CRITIC CO., NEW YORK 
Trilbyana: The Rise and Progress of a Popular 
Novel. 25 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 


Schiller, Friedrich. Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 
Notes by A. B. Nichols. cts. 


. Scheffel, Joseph Viktor von. Der Trompeter von 


Sakkingen. Notes by Mary A. Frost. 8octs. 
Bronson, Thomas B. German Prose and Poetry for 
Early Reading. $1.25. 


D.T. Experimental Plant Physiology 
I. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK 

Stuart, Esmé. Haram Scarum. 
THE IRVING CO., NEW YORK 
Samelson, Moses. The Way Out. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Landon, Melville D. (Eli Perkins). Money: Gold, 
Silver, or Bimetallism ? 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Macmahon, Ella. A Modern Man. 75 cts. | 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. The Story ot Bessie Cos- 

trell. 75 cts. ; 
Winter, William. Shadows of the Stage. Third 
Series. 75 cts. 

Jackson, Frederick George. The Great Frozen 
Land. Edited by Arthur Montefiore. $4.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Muir, Sir William. Mahometand Islam. $1. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
Praise and Thanks : Hymn-Book of the Universal- 

ist Church. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 
Bullock, Charles J. The Finances of the United 
States from_1775 to 1789, with Especial Refer- 

ence to the Budget. 75 cts. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Knowles, James (J. T. K.). The Legends of King 

Arthur and HisKnights. $1.50. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON 
Wells, Amos R. Foreman Jennie. $1.25. 


(ood Things 
To Eat 


must be put aside by many, be- 
cause of the misery of dyspepsia, 
which follows in the majority of 
cases the eating of food in the pre- 
paration of which lard is used. The 
above dishes, when prepared with 


Cottolene 


will not offend the most sensitive 
stomach. It is a clean, sweet 
preparation doing the work of 
lard without its ill effects. The 
genuine Cottolene is put up in 
one, three and five pound tins 
with trade mark—steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St.Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal, 
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Correspondence 


‘‘Coin’s Financial School ”’ 


Every week we receive from the West some 
such letter as the following : 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

For the benefit of your Western traders, will you 
kindly give us your estimate of “‘ Coin’s Financial 
School’’? Unless you have been West recently you 
can have no idea of the infiuence which is being 
exerted by this somewhat puerile little book. De- 
bate and controversy upon silver are endless. and 
Coin, or whatever his name may be, is everywhere 
accepted as gospel. ‘* Why,’ I overheard one farmer 
say, “‘what’s the use disputin’ him when he con- 
verted old Lyman Gage!’’ Great numbers, in- 
deed, believe that the lectures of Coin were really 
delivered in Chicago, and that Lyman Gage ef ai. 
were really converted by them. Dozens of men in 
this, a representative community, can quote chapters 
and chapters of the book, while my high-school boys 
are about equally divided between silver and baseball, 
with a decided leaning toward the former. Rightly 
or wrongly, the West is going to goalmost solidly for 
free coinage of silver at the next National election, 
and this result will be largely due to *‘ Coin” and his 
mythical school on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

Yours truly, H. E. BAGLEyY. 

Mapleton, Minn. 

In reply to this inquiry we may say in brief 
that we regard “ Coin’s Financial School” as 
the Salvation Army literature of the bimetal- 
lic movement. It does not present the phi- 
losophy of bimetallism, but it does present the 
essential facts of bimetallism in a way that 
commands popular attention by its novelty and 
wins popular support by its earnestness. The 
plan of “‘ Coin’s ” book is the discussion of the 
currency question by a boy of sixteen before 
a class composed of the most prominent men 
in Chicago interested in this question. The 
boy teaches instead of quoting these men, 
hears and answers questions from them, and 
thus a certain dramatic interest is given to the 
discussion. That any reader could be so 
stupid as to imagine that any such class was 
ever held did not seem possible to us and prob- 
ably never occurred to the author. The fact 
that such readers were found simply recalls the 
story of the English parson who, after reading 
through “Gulliver’s Travels,” finally laid it 
down with the remark, “I don’t believe half 
of it.” The historical statements on which 
“Coin’s” argument is really based have the 
best of authority back of them. The conspicuous 
tables giving the ratios between gold and silver 
for two centuries, and the production of the 
metals for one century, are both from Soetbeer, 
the leading monometallist statistician. There 
is no garbling of history—selecting a fact here 
and a fact there while suppressing more im- 
portant intermediate facts—in order to sus- 
tain the author’s conclusion. The estimates 
that all the gold money inthe world could be 
stored in a single room twenty-two feet square 
and twenty-two feet high, while all the silver 
money in the world could be stored in another 
room sixty-six feet in each dimension, are 
original with the author, but entirely accurate. 
The most seriously exaggerated estimates in 
the book are those relating to the present 
volume of indebtedness. The real defects in 
“ Coin’s Financial School ” are in its philoso- 
phy and not its statistics, its prophecy and not 
its history. No one, it seems to us, who has 
clearly mastered the principles of bimetallism 
should maintain that prices are regulated solely 
by the quantity of “primary money ”—money 
that does not promise to pay some other kind 
of money. Primary money, without doubt, 
has a greater influence upon prices than credit 
money, but the latter also influences prices to 
the extent that its redemption is neither asked 
nor expected. Were the credit money sud- 
denly blotted out of our currency, there would 
be such a fall in prices as the world has never 
seen. It is the relative supply and demand 
for money, of whatever sort, that governs 
the value of money of whatever sort: Still 
less ought any clear-thinking bimetallist to 
prophesy that the restoration of silver to the 
currency would raise the price of all other 
commodities as much as it would raise the 
price of silver. Such a restoration would im- 
mediately double the demand for silver, but 
would not double the demand for any other 
commodity ; nor would it in a long series of 

ears double the supply of currency. Tosum 


up, the book is generally reliable regarding 
facts, but is in no sense an authority regard- 
ing the principles of bimetallism.—THE EDI- 
PORE, 


A Question of Law 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A man and wife living here bought a small house 
and lot, the title being vested in the wife. Some 
years ago they each made a will in favor of the other, 
absolutely. Now the question arises whether the 
wife can leave the property to her husband, seeing 
that there are three children living? or whether the 
children can claim the property as direct heirs, leav- 
ing the father out? 

The parties are very anxious, as both are over the 
threescore mark. A WORKINGMAN. 


A will made by the wife sudbseguent to the 
birth of the children is valid to convey her 
property to her husband, and the children can- 
not, in such case, have any claim upon the 
property as direct heirs —THE EDITORS. 


We Are of Your Opinion 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

From your special correspondent’s report of the 
proceedings of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
it appears that the General Assembly, on a report of 
one of its committee, is of the opinion that it should 
have full control of the property and funds of the 
several Presbyterian theological seminaries, and to 
that end the officers and trustees of the seminaries 
are required to apply to the State Legislatures for 
amendments to their several charters,so that the 
General Assembly would be empowered to proceed at 
law against what in its wisdom it should consider 
‘* malversation ;:’”’ in other words, to take the control 
of the seminaries out of the hands of the trustees, 
directors, and officers,and place the same in the 
General Assembly. 

As it requires the action of the Legislatures—the 
civil power—to make the changes required in the 
seminaries’ charters, it may well be considered 
whether, if such applications are made, it would be 
wise to give the General Assembly such control. 

We have one ecclesiastical organization in the 
country which, by having all title to churches, 
schools, and educational institutions vested in the 
Bishop and his successor in office; has, by reason of 
such control, the power to shut up a church against 
the will of a majority of the church members, and 
the same has been exercised in a number of cases 
quite recently. Of course it is easily seen that what 
the General Assembly wants is larger power, and the 
first step is to gain control of the seminaries, and 
when that is accomplished the churches would come 
next. 

A Presbyterian by ancestry and volition, I do not 
believe that the Legislature should grant what the 
General Assembly requires. I think it should be 
denied, and that the Legislatures ought to pass laws 
by which, in the future at least, no religious organi- 
zation, through Bishop or Assembly, should hold 
such property in perpetuity, but that the title to 
churchand seminary property should in the one case 
be vested in the membership of the church, and in 
the other in the hands ot trustees. 

To what extent title to property should be vested 
in organizations like those mentioned seems to me of 
vast importance tothe community. There are laws 
against combining capital in trusts, but apparently 
no one is alarmed when millions are held and con- 
trolled by religious organizations, by which individ- 
ual opinions are strangled and the will of one man 
or a few men is forced on the many. 

The Outlook’s views of public questions are gen- 
erally accepted, and | trust it will have something to 
say on this subject. Joun B. BLOoss. 


Hawaii 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

If, as you sayin your comments on Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman’s pamphlet on Hawaiian affairs, the 
great body of the American people suppose that the 
home rests upon individual ownership of land, the 
great body of the American people hold an opinion 
curiously at variance with the facts. Would the 
average dweller in New York cease to have a home 
if the city, instead of Mr. Astor or some other private 
landlord, appropriated the constantly increasing 
value of the ground he liveson? Would the English 
citizen or farmer be homeless if the great value 
which the increase of population has given to the 
soil he occupies were taken by the people, instead of 
by some lord or gentleman? Not individual owner- 
ship of land, but security of tenure, is necessary to 
the making of homes and of improvements. Ireland 
has had no lack of private ownership of land fortwo 
hundred and fifty years; but the workers of Irelar.d 
have not had security of possession, nor ownership 
of the improvements they might make. Soimprove- 
ments were not made, and the poverty and misery of 


one of the most fertile of lands has made it a by- 
word. On the other hand, the great privately owned 
buildings which stand on publicly owned land in 
Chicago illustrate the fact that private ownership of 
land is not necessary to the making of magnificent 
improvements. Private ownership of land ought not 
to be credited with results which may exist quite as 
well without it, and which may be conspicuously 


absent where it exists. 
C. E. EDGERTON. 


What is Faith ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermon in your paper of 
June 8, 1895, the idea is conveyed that faith is sur- 
render to the will of God. Is this its purpose? Is 
not faith rather a discernment of and co-operation 
with the will of God? Is it not I wé//, God helping, 
rather than, God helping, | wi//? The life of God is 
self-determination and self-revelation—a revelation 
which includes also the element of self-sacrifice. It 
is so with men. The principle of liberty is at the 
root of all spiritual life. God does not wish that 
man should abjure his feelings and will, but that 
these should co-operate with the divine will. Among 
the lower forms of life obedience is a necessity: in 
man it is raised to the dignity of duty. B. 


The General O. O. Howard 
Roll of Honor 


The number of names previously reported 
is eighty-five. The following have been added 
since the last report, making a total of one hun- 
dred thus far enrolled: 


4 A Friend, Central Congregational Church, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 
Captain Jonathan Spalding, by Miss Sarah A. 
Spalding, Lowell, Mass. : 

Mrs. Mary E. Norris, Torringford, Conn. 

Mrs. Amanda M. Davis, Tamworth, N. H. 

A Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mary R. Bishop, Boston, Mass. 

S. A. Dwight, North Scituate Beach, Mass. 

Central Square Church, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Lila H. Jennings, Bennington, Vt. 

A Friend, Maryland (fiveshares). 

A Friend, Amherst, Mass, 

Miss Louisa J. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Arthur Wilkinson, Boston, Mass. = 

Misses M. E. and F. G. Thayer, Boston, Mass. "4 

Mrs. L. D. James, Williamsburg, Mass., for La- 
dies’ Auxiliary. 


Women Win 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ers. One element of that success is 


SILVER cTRO oN 
ELE 
It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, | 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 


Never wearing or scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 

fresh and 
sweet. 


It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere. 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, iv. Y. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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A Family Paper 


Notes and Queries 


Please give me the method by which you reconcile 
the following passages of Scripture: I Cor. xi., 5, 
and 1 Cor. xiv., 34, 35. No teaching of Scripture is 
clearer or more explicit than that in rank and author- 
ity ‘““the man is the head of the woman” (1 Cor. 
xi., 3), aS Christ is the Head of the Church. The 


The first text refers to orderly speaking as moved 
by the Spirit ; the second to disorderly speaking, 
prompted by curiosity. This is indicated by the 
context, which seems to suggest that there is a bet- 
ter way than a public interruption, viz., inquiry of 
the husband at home. The first text undoubtedly 
legitimates the thing which it regulates. 1 Tim. 
ii., 10, expressly forbids a woman ‘“‘toteach.”’ This 
was not quite the same as ‘“‘to prophesy.”’ Evenif it 
were, it dates from a.later period, when new dis- 
orders may have required new restrictions not of 
present-day validity. 

_ 1. Can you make it clear to me what we ought to 
understand by the intercession of Christ with God 
in our behalt in such a text as Romans viii., 34? 2. 
Also, what is meant, or ought to be meant, by the 
common phrase in prayer which asks God to hear 
us “for Christ’s sake’’? 

A WEEKLY READER. 

1. That the Master prays for his disciples now as 
when he offered the prayer recorded in John xvii. 
We may also infer that Jesus is not the only one 
who prays in heaven for us. If he does, we need not 
doubt that all who sympathize with him do like- 
wise ; the members unite with the head of the body. 
2. See the Revised Version (Eph. iv., 32), which 
reads more correctly—“* God in Christ forgave you.”’ 
The common phrase can be rightly used only as 
meaning that what God has already done for us is a 
ground for his doing more. See Romans viii., 32. 
It certainly does not mean that God does for Christ’s 
sake what he would not do for his own sake. 


1. Which of the works of Maurice would you rec- 
ommend to a pastor as most helptul? Who are the 
publishers? 2. What arethe best commentaries on 
the shorter epistles of Paul? ae 

1. Maurice’s ** Theological Essays,’’ ‘‘Gospel of 
the Kingdom,” Kingdom of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Gospel of 
St. John,” ** Epistles of St. John.”’ 2. MacPherson 


on Ephesians, Eadie on Philippians and Colossians, 


Schmid on 1 Thessalonians, Koelling on 1 Timothy 
(the last two in German). 


1. Is Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘ Life of Christ’ still 
published? Where can find it? 1 was informed 
recently that 1t was out of print. 2. Will the pro- 

foundly interesting and suggestive articles that ap- 
_ peared recently in The Outlook by Dr, Abbott on 
the ** Life of Christ be published in 


1. Harper & Brothers. 2. Yes. By the Bible 
Study Union Lesson Company, Boston, Mass. 


Please recommend a book on topics for prepara- 
tory communion services. W. H. 

““Imago Christi,” by Dr. Stalker (A. C. Arm- 
strong, New York) ; ‘‘ The Holiest of All,”’ by An- 
drew Murray (A. D. F. Randolph, New York); 
The Divine Indwelling,” by the Rev. E. W. Brown 
(F. H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago). 
The list might be greatly extended. 


Please su gest. some books that zee can recom- 
mend as helpful in preaching to children. es 


“The Right Road,” by the Rev. J. W. Kramer 
(Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York); 
‘** Pictured Truth, a Handbook of Blackboard and 
Object Lessons” (F. H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago). 7 


Do the Hicksite Quakers publish any 
None, so far as we know. ae 


Answer to a Correspondent.—‘‘ My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee” was written while Dr. Smith was a theo- 
logical student, and first sung at a children’s cele- 
bration in the Park Street Church, Boston, July 4, 
1832. 


_ In answer to the in your 
issue of May 25, J find in my scrap-book, under the 
heading of ** Fugitive,” the folowing verse: 


*Is it true, O God in heaven, 

That the strongest suffer most ; 

That the noblest wander farthest, 
And most hopelessly are lost ; 

That the highest type of nature 
Is tor pain ; 

That the sadness of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the 


““H. G.” asks where he can find “ta poem which 
seems to correct’? the melancholy philosophy of 
despair which characterizes Poe’s “* Raven,” and 

written inthe same rhythm.” The pessimistic phi- 


losophy of ‘‘ The Raven’’ is analyzed and discussed 
in an article by Professor sion J Langdon, of 
Brown University, in the ‘* Brown Magazine ”’ for 
January, = and such a poem, in the same rhythm 
and often also rhymes, taking as a refrainthe anti- 
thetic word evermore, is given as an illustration of 
the argument ; but the stanza which “ H. G.” cites is 
not found init. Two persons must, therefore, have 
done this. W. 


I notice in the Notes and Queries column of The 
Outlook for May 25 a signed Subscriber” 
for information on the subject ot the prohibited de- 
grees of marriage. If ‘* Subscriber’’ wishes to in- 
vestigate the subject, he will find it very thoroughly 
treated in Huth’s ** Marriage of Near Kin.” If he 
wishes the Biblical view ot it, he should read that 
part of Michaelis’s ** Laws ot Moses ” which relates 
to the subject. The first is an English book pub- 
lished about 18/5 ; the other is German, about 1780, 
I think. He will probably find them in large 
public library. I. H. M. 


Can any reader give me a copy of *‘ The Mono- 
graph of Death,” by ‘“‘ Herman Merivale,” or tell me 
where to find it? Il can remember but one line— 
‘**Canonized in dear love’s memory.”’ S.. 


York vs. New York 


The New York “Sun” sensibly says: “ We 
don’t object to the amputation of the word 
‘New’ from the name of New York. Time 
would be saved by chopping it off. It is use- 
less, and it is out of place in the name of a 
city that is as old as New York. Let our citi- 
zens who want to get rid of it speak of our 
place as ‘ York’ henceforward, and let the 
old adjective ‘New’ sleep in the grave in 
which it has been buried by lots of other 
American cities. After a while the word 
would be remembered only by antiquarians. 
Plenty of the people who live in the outer 
regions have always called us York, and every- 
body knows what place is thus spoken of with- 
out looking in the geography for the weather- 
worn English city on the river Ouse. ‘ York 
State’ is much heard of in other States. 

“ We do not need any law to authorize the 
amputation until after everybody has _ per- 
formed it, and then the Legislature can enact 
a law approving of it. Lots of laws are made 
that way. The best of them are thus made. 

“We shall not urge people to cut off the 
‘New’ and call it York; but everybody who 
does so will save a breath. 

“ If all the time wasted in the utterance of 
the word ‘ New’ by the millions of people 
who are constantly talking of New York were 
devoted to the study of the classics, ancient 
literature would be better known than it is. 

“We approve of the existence of the ‘ York 


‘Society,’ organized for the purpose of propa- 


gating the rising sentiment in favor of the 
amputation of the word ‘ New’ fromt Et sams 
of this town. No entrance fse, ro dues. 
Every member of the society kas aj ch. Ths 
‘Sun’ will report progress. Why should 
millions of people be kept forever writing and 
speaking a word which is both useless and 
absurd when placed before York ?” 


BOOKS IN SEASON 


A New Work on 
Wild Flowers. 


WAYSIDE 
AND 
WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS 


A Pocket Guide to 
British Wild Flow- 
ers. EDWARD 
Step. Limp cloth 
$2.50. 

*,* Containing 128 
colored plates. por- 
traying 156 figures 
drawn and colore 
direct from nature, 
and 400 species are 
described in the text. 
Pocket size, 434x644 


inches. 
_*4* To all lovers of flowers-and students of botany this 
little work will prove most acceptable. any of the 


varieties are old favorites and are to be found scattered 
over this continent. 

** We have seen no manual for the amateur 
botanist which comes so near perfection; the 
lover of wild flowers will find it a most de- 
lightful companion.”’—The Boston Transcript. 


Commencement of a new International Series to be 
called ** Public Men of To-day.” Edited by S. H. 


Jeves. The initial volume is 


THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, 
ABDUR RAHMAN 


By STEPHEN, WHEELER, F.R.G.S.. Sometime Fellow of 
the Punjab University. With four portraits and 
maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** “ Li Hung Chang,” Cecil Rhodes,” The Ger- 
man Emperor,” ‘‘ Senor Castelar,’”’ ** The Pope,” etc., 
will be published at short intervals. 

*,* The object of this series is to furnish readers with 
a biographical account and critical appreciation of the 
leading men of the time—the makers of contemporary 
history. Each volume with portraits and maps, where 
necessary to elucidate the text. 


By the Editor of ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century Magazine.” 


THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE 


Eighth Edition, in square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

*,* An abridgment of Sir Thomas Malory’s version as 
printed by Caxton, with additions from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, etc., arranged into a more or less consecutive 
story by James T. Knowles. 


A Delightful Collection of Short Stories. 


QUIET STORIES FROM AN OLD 
WOMAN’S GARDEN 


By Attson M’LEaNn, author of “‘ A Holiday in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol.”’ With photogravure frontispiece. Sec- 
ond Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Those who seek healthful, reading, from which 
the exciting element has been eliminated, may find these 
stories very much to their taste, especially if. they be 
young and untouched _by the world, or old and wearied 
of ts allurements.”’— Zhe Critic, N. 


The above publications are for sale by all booksellers, 
3 — be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 
tshers, 


F. WARNE & CO. 
3 Cooper Union, N. Y. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Better 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 


Pittsburg. 

BRADLEY, 
wmoowtane” vm than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 
COLLIER, Oil applied by practical painters. Avoid 

CORNELL, misleading or unknown brands of White 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
FAHNESTOCK. substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 

Pittsburgh. 
sible painters. 

KENTUCKY, 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Louisville. Tint White Lead with the National Lead 


mortzy, | Co.’s. pure White Lead tinting colors, and 
nese ee: avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 
RED SEAL, 7 

St. Louis. are the bést and most permanent. Send 


Salem, Mass. 


SHIPMAN 


Chicago. 
50 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 
New York, 
UNION, 


for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


site) 
x a nia 
& prophecy of Joel as quoted by the Apostle Peter SOMS) Ey. Hi, 
(Acts li., 17)says, And your shall proph- Spl > LOSSOMS, 
esy.”’ Also, Philipthe Evangelist had four daughters 
which did (Acts xxi., 9). Was it ever law- a 
ful under the New Testament for women to prophesy PockeT 
or teach publicly? If so, why did Paul order that British Wild 
3 women should keep silence in the churches? _ mae bt ma 
| 
BY 
| Epwaro Sree] 

| 156 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ** Olivette,’’ ** Halifax,’’ and 
** Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc.,to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger.and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


= passing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
he educational ad- 
vantages of this tnp, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists repeat, the OF “B120 year after year. THIR 
DAY FO 0. All expenses included. 
Steamers have superior and ave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars a 


ddre 
STAMFORD PARRY 
COLUMBIAN LINE D PARR 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 RE BR | ll York. 


Lake all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIP S 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 

JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


SUMM E R TO U RS IN Rr LATITUDES 


uebec S. S. Co.’s elegant passenger steamer ae 

CO. 2,000 tons, will leave 13th, Au 
for Quebec. cal Bo Toke, altiax, 

way, or Thos. Cook & Son, or th Gaze hon or to 
A. Ahern, Quebec, Canada. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


The Great Lake Route to 


A party + limited numbers will leave New York in 
September for a 


Grand Tour 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


The westward sovage e will be vzza Honolulu. The 
tour through Japan will be much more comprehensive 
than is usually made, and there will be longer sojourns 
at all the chief cities and points of interest. In China 
there will be visitsto ong Kong, Macao, and the 
great city of Canton. 

n connection with the foregoing, and leaving New 
York in August, a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, etc 
aska and Yellowstone Park in July. 
olorado, Utah, and Yellowstone Park in July. 
Yellowstone Park and return, also Yellowstone Park, 
the Northwest, and California, in September. 
T roughout t the Summer — Autumn, pu- 
merous short tours to popular res 
Independent Railroad and ‘Stedmsehip Tick- 
ets to all points. 


d= Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, New York. 


Tours and Travel 


Maine 


OING EAST THIS SUMMER ?—Full summer 
train service in effect June 23d, via the Maine Cen- 


val R.R. for Bar Harbor, Rangeley Lakes, Moosehead 


e, St. ’ Andrews, all points in Maine and in the White 
Mountains. Want a folder or guide-book? Dropa card 
to Maine Central R.R., Pass. Dept., Portland, aine. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St.. for 
Cranston’s, bee Point, “bold Spring, Cornwall, 3 ishkill 
‘Newburg, week days, 5 P.M.; Sum day, 
Fd eturning leave Newburg daily 7 P.M. 

otel at Newburg landing. Dinner so cents. 


THE NE=-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing. Address THOMAS CASE, North Lu bec, Maine, or 

YTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Union Station. All electric 
cars pass bythe door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


Wildwood Cottage 


A most delightful seashore home. Inquire at the office 
of The Outlook, N. Y., or of M. W. LUKE. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 


Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing c.imate, Center for Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, F estivals, Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL ll furnished; elevator, 


(Open allt keyear.) light,etc. Supe- 
rior cuisine. Bes saterences. Illustrated pamphlet on 


application. L LANDSEE, Proprietor. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, heccsthin Colorado Spnngs, sent on 
request by - BARNETT, Proprietor. 


airy, sunny rooms, 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. 
ful drives and walks. . MITC SHE 


Massachusetts 


landar, Berkshire Co., Mass. Accommodates 25; 

elevated, healthful 1, cool; good roads; pleasant walks; 

home comforts. Mrs. L. MELIUS. 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM Change,Rest,Care, 


and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass under the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. 


Connecticut 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
**A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to bat for the season hotographs and circulars 
in N. Y.at The Outlook, 13 Astor Pl. For terms and 
circulars 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


Maine 


THE PRESCOTT 


Send for circulars. 
KINGS BEACH 


Good roads abound. A morning drive along the ocean 
front is exhilarating. (Zhe Prescott faces the sea. 


comfortable summer 5 ne 
ynn, Mass. 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One hour from Boston, on the North Shore. Sea and 
pore All.i improvements. Accommodates 
k and rates of H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


GREENACRE 


ELIOT, MAINE 


The Inn opens for guests June 22. Lecture course 
July 4-August 31. Evolution Conference July 6-13. For 
prgerams and accommodations at the Inn or at Sunrise 

mp near by, address GREENACRE, ELioT, ME. 


The Rock End 


Northeast = Maine 


Open June rst. tie rates to families. Send for booklet 
Cottages in connection. HERMAN L. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Now open. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and 
late of Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, Wis. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
; it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, ‘‘On Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 

Cc. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


VERANDA HOUSE wantuccer 
Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 


views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodating about 
100 guests. Mrs. S. DAVENP 
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Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN. 


Hotel Lafayette is owned and controlled by the Great 
Northern Ry., and_reached by the Company’s frequent 
trains between St. Paul and Minneapolis and Minneton- 
ka Beach, and from the East by the s Great 
Lake Steamers. ‘ ‘Northwest ”’ and ** North Tour- 
ists from the East can purchase tickets from all points 
directly to Minnetonka Beach at any ticket office. Tick- 
ets can be purchased. if desired, a. a week’s enter- 
tainment at Hotel Lafavette. 
E. V. HOLCOMBE, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEHEM, N. H.—Long anc known 
to summer tourists. Large shade-trees. Send for full 
information. J. N. TURNER & SON. 


MOULTON HOUSE 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 

This first-class summer boarding-house is again opened 
for first-class boarders. Farm connected; surroundings 
very pleasant, and healthy location—none more so in New 
England ; the best of spring and Yerppleas- 
ant and airy rooms. MERY, Prop 


M'we LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 

mer resort among the mountains. Now _open. Send 

tor circular. RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
level, 344 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY Ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring rgd and 
the Grandest Scenery in America East of the 


** Rockies. 
T PLEASANT co. 
Special Rates for July. B’way, New York 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


TO OLD POINT COMFORT OR VIRGINIA BEACH AND RET. 


(Hygeta Hotel) 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


Most Delightful Resorts on SUMMER OUTI NG may p= mane 


the Atlantic Coast for a 


$ OLD POINT COMFORT, - $16.00 $ 
VIRGINIA BEACH, = = 17.00 
INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
and a day and a quarter’s board at either hotel. 
Send for copy of ‘‘ PILOT,” containing description of short and delightful trips. 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 
W. L. GUILLAUDELU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mer. 


Sunset Hill 
White Mountains, N. H. 


Situated on an open plateau 1,650 feet above sea Siri; 
and commands finest views of White Mountain scenery. 
Its elevated position ensures a dry atmosphere, in which 
malaria is unknown. Location is unexcelled for hay- 
fever sufferers. Public roums are large. Music Hall 
and Orchestra. Extensive grounds for tennis-courts. 
baseball, and other outdoor games. Large farm and 
good livery connected. Capacity, 300 guests. For de- 
scriptive circular address 

BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HoUSE 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 


dations. Post and 1, telegraph office in each house. Ad- 
dress BA & MERRILL, Proprietors. 


New Jersey 


Asbury Park, N. J- 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Twentieth season begins June 27, al _Disectly on the 
beach. on terms or information addr 
T. P. WELCH, Chief Clerk, p Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N 
143 blocks from ocean. 


THE FENIMORE acess 


OBLE. 


The IRVINGTON 


Broad verandas; cheerful rooms; excellent table. One 
of the most popular Hotels in Aiea City. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 


_desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 


Massage, baths, electricity, etc. Write for circulars. 
Dr. W H. H. BULL. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE-SEA 


New elevator and other improvements. Opens une 
1st the season. RK. K. LEITCH 


Waite Mountains, PROFILE HOUSE 
New Hampshire COTTAGES 
The largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
beautiful Franconia Notch, which possesses many ne gp of attraction unequaled in Bee England. 
aft & Greenleaf, sie e House, N. H. Also 


TH LUME HOUSE, in Franconia Notch, five miles from th e Profile House. Most 
Fw oon ag for families and parties wishing fora long season 1n the mountains. Open June 1st to 


Open, Joe 26th to Oct. 1st. For rooms address 


October 2oth. 


New Jersey 


New York 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


NOW OPEN 
New Management. Hotel and Appointments 
of a Superior Character 


Charmin lake | elevation 1,400 
feet; 14g hours from N. Y. City by 
Western R.R. The hotel is under the me direc- 


tion of J. 
of the TAMPA BAY HOTEL, TAMPA, FLA. 


Address Post Office, Mount Arlington, N. J. 
At Beautiful 
Avon-by-the-Sea 


Avoninn 


Now open. Zhe most elegantly appointed hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 
information address 

FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


New York City 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


The 
fyrand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


- Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


+ + + «+ ++ ++ ++ ++ + 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE 


IRONDEQUOIT CLUB 


wishes four or five more members. The club-house 
is open for members and their families and guests 
from May to November, and the expenses are mod- 
erate. For information address Recreation Depart- 
ment, lhe Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 
Saranac Lake. Recent im include 
lighting. Open une, and terms on i- 
cation. J HARD G, Algonquin, N 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 
The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach, one 
hour frome foot of Wall St., and 44 minutes from foot of 
East 34th St.; 35 minutes from Flatbush Ave. Depot, 
FRED’K W. AVERY, Prop. 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


HOTEL ARVERNE 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, LONG ISLAND 
Will open Thursday, June a7 


R Propriet 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
7Rlications for rooms can be made to W. JOHN SON 
QUINN, Hotel Empire, N. Y., or Arverne direct. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 3!4 Hours from New Yor 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN House Co., Catskill, 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


meee delightful home for 
and rest seekers. 
«Personal care of ex- 
m4 perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y.—Open June Ist to 
Oct. Ist. Charmingly located, six miles ~ see 
between New London and Watch Hill, on line of 

&N R. and Norwich Line of steamers : erent 
daily; excellent boating, bathing, and 
fishing; Island 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- 
provements; furnished cottages to rent with hotel service 
or for housekeeping. Descriptive circular. W.C.WuiITE. 


‘6 INTERPINE 99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut ** HOME.” 

Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
- refinement who require all the appointments of an ele- 
nt modern home, together with the a _ 

mj skilled physicians and trained nurses. 
FREDERICK W.SEWARD,M.D., 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodations. Location is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. Prospectus sent on application to 
HENRY Ww. BUCKELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


HE BEACHWOOD FARM, bie Heights, 

N. Y.—In the heart of the Catskills. 2,100 feet 

elevation; new house and furniture ure pure Mor: 
accommodations for 50 guests. 


FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N.¥.— Heart 
of Adirondack Mts. ; elevated site, superior to all others; 
exceedingly healthful ; homelike, restful ; grandest scen- 
ery; walks and drives: soft spring water; illus. cir.; $0. 


Catskill Mountains 


iano ; croquet, tennis. re 
The Outlook, or N. P. LASHER, “Kiskatom, N. 


HOTEL AYERS 


Pure air; pure water; beautiful walks and drives; it’s 
the Gem of t e Adirondacks. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar. W. J. AYERS & SON, Lake Duane, N. Y. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page. 
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New York 


New York 


FERNWOOD At head of Lake George, N. Y. 
A resort of exceptional excel- 

lence at moderate rates ; an ideal place for parties wishing 

to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 
Trains leave Long Island City for Long Beach week- 


days at 8 and 11 A.M. and 3, 5, and 6:05 P.M.; 34th St. 
Ferry 15 minutes earlier. For Sunday trains see time-table. 


ADIRONDACK 
Lhe Sagamore 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 


A odates 2 Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 


‘RALPH'S 
UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
In one of the most delightful Adirondack wilds, afford- 


ing the best sport combined with an unusual degree of 
HU TTON, P. O. Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE CHATEAUGAY 


AT UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE 
Magnificent location. Modern house. All outdoor 


No hay-f For terms. etc., address 
BACK UG Memill, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. Indian Point House 


Daily mail; cuisine perfect ; : $8.00 to $10.00 per week. 
For iHastrated circular addre 
R. M. SHUTTS, Merrill, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


THE HALCYON 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


gh Built, furnished, and conducted 
x | more aS a magnificent English 
a \ country house than hotel. Has no 
equal anywhere in quiet elegance or. 
“natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
, Unique in design, ideal in management 
a2 (new this season), perfect cuisine, 
3 5 beautiful drives, charming country. 
Rates greatly reduced. 24 hrs. from 
Grand Central Station, N.Y. Particu- 
of H. R. Rosertson, JR., Proprietor. 


ADIRONDACKS 
On the Upper Hudson, 
in the Adirondacks, Extensive grounds; every modern 
convenience; stablin poe horses; teams to hire. Photos 
at 75 W. Houston ‘ New York City. Terms from 
$5 to $10.00 per week. as 104, North Creek, N. Y. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Two hours from New York by Harlem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. Now open. 1,200 feet elevation. 
HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N.Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


PINE WILI, 

THE ULSTER Ulster Co., NY: : 

Open June 17 to Oct. 1, 11th Season 
Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 


wit 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


For illustrated pamphlet address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, henge, , rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be ls, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites - togns with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, ennis, Croquet, 
etc. Massage, Electricity, all baths pat all health ap li- 
ances. New Turkis ‘ ussian, and Natural Sulphu 


baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
This Popular Resort is now open 


Baseball grounds, fine pepnie-courte, bathin ne boating, 
bass and trout fishing. Cc. T. L AND, Manager. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
PROSPECT HOUSE 


pe June For particulars and circulars address 
oom 1,321 Havemeyer Building, 
St., New 


GREENHURSTSTA4MEORD 


Near all points of interest. Lawn ternis. Carriage meets 
all trains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 


IRVING HOUSE 
Summer Boar der S ¥. 
Magnificent views ; fine shade ; ample grounds; moder- 
ate prices; 5 min: walk from station. rs. CARUTHERS. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 


at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 
HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


at Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. Great 
hotels, modern and first-class. Sen for descriptive 
pamphlet, terms, &c. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


Pennsylvania 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 
pce feet elevation. On the Lehigh Sour R.R., 
hours from New York City. Long-distance telephone. 
riving, boating, and fishing. For Circulars, &c., apply 
at Metropolitan Bldg. (Room 9), N. Y. 
W. H. CROSBY, Manager. 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., hours 
New York, 2 hours from Philade phi For Air, 


} Water, and Scenery unsurpassed (we think un- 


equaled). Circulars freee M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA 


A delightful mountain pesort in Northern Pennsylvania. 
Hotel modem and complete in in Three hours from 
New York by D., i. Ww. BRODHEAD. 


Rhode Island 


MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. Tl. BABCOCK. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


TeeRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


DON'T ro EUROPE 


without AN’TI-NAUSEA tablets. 
The only sure, safe, and speedy relief for 
seasickness. $1 per bottle, postpaid. Ad- 
dress ANTI-NAUSEA, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


GALLONS FOR 


Not of the of coloring 
matter and essential oils ‘so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit. kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthfulimitationin theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


ASK FOR THE 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT=-SU=KI-TA 


> 


Yanagi 


THE CROWN CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to ane Amerti- 
can Clientele their latest perfum 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


*“‘described. Itsnameis 
“Matsukita, a fairy 
**nameinitself, 
= the _ fragrance of 
owers. 
York Observer. 
wens 


ittoall ed ers of the 
celebrated 


AN 
Crown Lavender Salts, 
80 popular all over the world. Sold Everywhere. 


Vermont 


Highgate Springs, Vt. 
Franklin House 


opens for its 27th season under present management on 


Modernimprovements. Cottages connected. 


urnished and unfurnished cottages to let on lake sho 
Send for booklet. JUDSON L. SCOTT, 


ARCADIA RETREAT 
IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


New house opens July 1 16. Pure air, pure mountain 
spring water, fine scenery, olen tful walks; fishing and 
boating near. Address J.R. PARKER, West Burke, Vt. 


THE 


Handy Binder 
for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 
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Dr. Shaw on the Dispensary 
System 


[The following letter on the working of the South 
Carolina Dispensary System was written to the 
committee having in charge the National Reform 
- Conference at Prohibition Park last week.] 


You have asked me to state in a word my 
impressions of the South Carolina Dispensary 
System from recent observation; I gladly 
comply. 

First, then, let me say that my impressions are 
to be taken merely for what they are worth. I 
have no views that | care to obtrude upon any 
one, nor am I in any wise committed to the 
advocacy of the South Carolina system or any 
other particular method. I did not visit South 
Carolina in order to investigate the system, 
and do not consider myself as anything more 
than a very casual and unimportant witness. 
I had read so much about the total practical 
failure of the South Carolina system that, like 
most Northern people, I had taken it for 
granted that the law was practically null and 
void. A brief sojourn in Charleston, however, 
led me to observe with some surprise the re- 
markable state of orderliness and quiet which 
seemed to prevail throughout the town. In 
conversation with distinguished journalists I 
was assured that everybody in South Carolina 
was now ready to admit in private intercourse 


that the dispensary law was a most remarkable | 


success. Inasmuch as these journalists were 
connected with papers which had been most 
influential in conveying the impression to_the 
outside world that the law was a failure, I was 
considerably surprised at testimony in its 
favor so important and so unexpected. I was 
led to believe that the opposition to the law in 
certain influential quarters had come to be en- 
tirely due to the exigencies of factional politics, 
and not at all to the conviction that the law 
itself was a bad one. 

I found the dispensaries to be conducted in 
a most orderly and businesslike way, being 
opened very early in the morning and closed 
at sundown. Perhaps the most interesting 
testimony of all was that which was borne by 
practical men, not connected with politics, but 
largely concerned with the employment of 
jabor. I recall particularly the opinions of a 
railway roadmaster in whose company I crossed 
the State of South Carolina, and who pointed 
out to me, at station after station, barrooms 
which were going to decay, with windows and 
doors boarded up. In his capacity as employer 
of labor for the maintenance of the road-bed 
of extensive lines, he was able to testify to 
a remarkable transformation in the habits of 
the men. 
transformation of the little town in which he 
himself lives, through the substitution of one 
‘dispensary, closed at sundown, for several 
grog-shops of the most objectionable sort, 
which were formerly open all night, with the 
result of much drunkenness and disorder in 
the streets. : 

It is not so much my own opinion of the 
workings of the South Carolina system that I 
should regard as possessing importance. The 
only thing in my experience that I consider 
to have any significance whatever is the fact 
that men of standing in South Carolina, sup- 
posed to be hostile to the framers and pro- 
moters of this dispensary system, were en- 
tirely ready in private conversation with me 
to say that they had now come to the conclu- 
sion that the dispensary system is a highly 
beneficial one, which ought to be maintained 
for the well-being of the community, and which 
might with advantage be°adopted by neigh- 
boring States. 

This, I believe, is all I have to say. I have 
no argument to make in favor of the system, 
and no controversy of any sort with those 
whose impressions differ from my own. My 
inquiries were not by any means exhaustive. 
Such as they were, they tended strongly to 
confirm the good things 1 had been aceus- 
tomed to hear -from the advocates of the prin- 
ciple of the elimination of the element of pri- 
‘vate profit from the liquor traffic. They left 
me with the very clear view that the people 
of South Carolina who approached the ques- 
tion without too much prejudice or political 
bias have come to the conclusion that the dis- 
pensary system is a workable one, and on many 
accounts a good one for their own State. My 


He also told me the story of the 


informants were men of very exceptional op- 
portunities for knowing in great detail the 
conditions of their own State, and they were 
fair-minded, truth-loving gentlemen. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ALBERT SHAW. 


The Outlook’s Prize Photographs 


From Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 


About three months ago the publishers of 
The Outlook (Astor Place, New York) offered 
one hundred dollars in three prizes for the 
best photographs representative of outdoor 
recreation sent to them by April 30. Three 
gentlemen agile with the camera were chosen 
as the jury to make the awards, and then 
events were waited for. 

In the issue of The Outlook of June 15—a 
splendid Recreation Number—we are told what 
resulted from this generous enterprise, and 
are given engravings not only of the three 
prize pictures, but of a large number of others 
which the jury consider worthy of honorable 
mention. By the courtesy of the publishers 
we have been permitted to make a choice of 
the pictures for reproduction here, and to tell 
the story of the contest as given in their pages. 
Before this is done we desire to commend the 
editors and publishers of The Outlook for the 
public spirit and generosity shown in their en- 
couragement of our beautiful art. What they 
have done will start many a camera-owner on 
the straight road to health during the coming 
season of recreation, and excite ambition to 
do better work. It was a profitable experi- 
ence to examine the great mass of photographic 
responses which came flying from all directions 
into The Outlook hopper, but it was no easy 
task to select the three prime grains and help 
start them toward bringing forth more and 
better fruit. All this was a task to The 
Outlook people, but when they hear of one 
tithe of the good which will certainly follow 
we are sure they will feel encouraged to repeat 
history. 


Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free 
from sickness. /nfant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address for a_copy to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Not a Patent Medicine. . 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
| ! on iC (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when — else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerfu/. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
YOUR 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAIN®Y | 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers doubis 
she surface of any other paint, and will last four or fiva 
simee Longer. —— useful for anyiron work. Send for 
sirculars. Jos. Dixow Co., Jersey City, J. 


Depression. 


| 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 

part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 
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self-satisfaction. ‘There can be no better soap than 


in quality, in purity or efficiency. 
soapmakers know how to make. 
Don’t decide that it’s too cheap to be good—try it! 
often paid double the price for poorer soap. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis. 


Write a 


If your dealer sends you 
any other soap for Copco, 
send it back and write 
him a letter. He has an 
eye to business—you 
should have an eye to 


It’s the best soap the best 
The price is but 5 cents. 
You’ve 
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What Brings Release 
from Dirt and Grease ? 
Why, Don’t You Know? 
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During the past three 
weeks the following dis- 
patches have appeared in 
the daily press relative 
to the wageincrease movement. Together 
with the announcements already made in The 
Outlook, these dispatches constitute the most 
telling argument in proof of the better times 
which we are now enjoying. Our readers will 
note how many thousand men are affected, 
how many are the increases of to per cent. or 
over, and how few of only 5 per cent.; and 
also that, in a majority of cases, the increases 
were made voluntarily : 


Norristown, Pa., June 17.—The rolling mills of 
John Wood & Brothers, of Conshohocken, have given 
notice to their employees of the restoration ot the 
former scale of wages, to take effect July 1. This 
means an increase of 12 per cent. all around. Fully 
1,000 men are affected. The firm states that its busi- 
ness outlook was never better than at present. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Notice of a 10 per cent, in- 
crease 1n wages was posted in the works of the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Company to-day. The 
action was a voluntary one on the part of the com- 

any, and was taken because of the improvement in 

usiness. 

The Eberhard Manufacturing Company took sim- 
ilar action. Said Vice-President William P. Champ- 
ney: ‘* When business was dull we were compelled 
to make a reduction. The prospects are brighter 
now. and it is no more than prone: at the men should 
be given the advantage of the situation.” The Eber- 
hard Company employs 1,100 men, and the National 
Company 900. 

Burlington, N. J., June 17.—The 500 employees of 
the McNeal Pipe and Foundry Company in this 
city will have their wages increased, beginning the 
20th of the present month. Their wages were cut 
some time ago, owing to the hard times, but now the 
former rates are to be restored. The increase will 
amount to about ro per cent. : : 

Troy, N. Y., June 17.—The Cohoes Rolling Mill 
employees. whose wages were reduced a year ago, 
commenced work to-day on the former schedule. 
The puddlers receive an advance from $2.80 to $3 a 
ton. 

Cherokee, Kan., June 17.—The Cherokee Zinc 
—e Company yesterday advanced the wages of 
its employees to the prices paid previous to the re- 
duction in February. 

Norristown, Pa., June 25.—J. Morton Brown 
manager of the Woodstock W oolen Mills, surprised 


Further Evidences 
of Increases 
in Wages 


_ his weavers to-day by announcing that he proposed 


to increase their wages 20 per cent., to take effect at 
once. Nearly 200 men are affected. 

The 200 employees of the R. Heckscher & Sons 
furnaces at Swedland have been notified that, com- 
mencing July 1, their wages will be increased 5 per 
cent. 

Lorain, Ohio, June 25.—The Johnston Steel Com- 
pany to-day posted a notice of a15 per cent. increase 
in the wages of the men in the converting mill, dry 
house, and machine shops, in all about 200. The 
men employed in the shape mill had their wages 
increased last week. The raise is entirely voluntary. 
There will be an increase in all departments by Ju y 
1. The mill is pushed with orders, and every branc 
is running to its full capacity. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 25.—The Delaware Roll- 
ing Mill has notified its 300 employees that a 10 per 
cent. increase in wages will go into effect July 1. 

Lowell, Mass., June 25.—The weavers employed 
by the Merrimac Woolen Company have been 
granted an increase of 6 per cent. in wages. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 28.—The Cleveland Steel 
Company to-day posted a notice notifying their em- 

loyees that, owing to an increased business and 

tter prices tor product, on and after July 1, 1895, 
the present tonnage rate in the plate mill and plate- 
mill furnace will be advanced to per cent. Common 
laborers are to receive an advance in wages also. 
About 150 men are benefited. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 28.—With the advance in 
iron comes the advance in 4,000 miners’ wages of 5 
cents a ton, or 13 per cent. Notice has been posted at 
the Pioneer Mining and Manufacturing Company’s 
furnaces at Thomas, Ala., that wages will be advanced 
1o per cent., commencing July 1 [in addition to in- 
crease of 10 per cent. on June 7, already reported]. 
This will be the action taken at all the furnaces in the 
district. ‘The coal-miners’ wages will be advanced 
throughout the district also. the Tennessee Company 
contract being the basis of prices. At least 8,000 men 
are affected by theseadvances. Vice-President A. M. 
Shook, of the Tennessee Company, says the advance 
will be still further increased in the future. With 
the present advances prices are restored to what they 
were before the eo tp of last year. The Birmingham 
district feels a thrill that has not been known in ten 
years. 

Reading, Pa., June 28.—The committee of five of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad car shops, 
who, with committees from different points along the 
Reading Railroad system, called upon the receivers 
in Philadelphia yesterday to request a restoration of 
wages to the rates which “ggg some months ago, 
state that they met with a cordial reception and 
were referred to Superintendent Sweigard. That 
official gave them much encouragement by inform- 
ing them that by October 1 a general restoration of 
the old scale of wages was likely to beetfected. This 
will be an advance of 8 to 15 per cent. above the pres- 
ent scale. 

Phoenixville, Pa., June 28..—Notices were posted in 
all the departments of the Phoenix Iron and Bridge 
Company to-day announcing that the wages of 2,000 
employees of the company would be raised on July 1. 
The works are now running on some large orders, 
and the work on the material for the Sioux City 
bridge, which was stopped when the panic began two 


The Business World 


years ago. has been resumed. The works are run- 
ning night and day. 

coat: July 1.—The indications are now that 
there will no interruption of work in the iron in- 
dustry the coming summer. The iron manufacturers 
and Amalgamated Association officials will meet this 
week, and will, in all probability, decide on a scale 
similar to the one agreed upon between the iron 
manufacturers of the Mahoning.and Shenango Val- 
leys and the Association last week. The scale 
adopted at Youngstown begins with a $4 rate per 
ton for puddling, on a card of 1 1-10 cents a pound 
for bariron. The puddler will receive an advance 
of 25 cents a ton for each advance of 1-10 of a cent a 
pound in bariron. Since the settlement at Youngs- 
town bar iron has been advanced I-10 cent per pound, 
which makes the puddling rate $4.25 perton. The 
chances are favorable for another 1-10 cent advance, 
which will make the puddling rate $4.50, or 50 cents 
higher than the rate fixed at Cleveland. The non- 
union as well as the union mills in this district will 
pay this rate. 

Florence. N. J., July 1.—The employees of R. D. 
Wood & Co.’s Florence Iron Works went to work 
to-day in better heart than they have for some time. 
An advance of 1o per cent. in their wages will take 
effect to-morrow. his will affect 500 men. 

New Haven, July 1.—The New Haven Rolling 


Mill, Fair Haven, has announced an increase inthe . 


wages of its employees of 5 per cent. The new scale 
will go into effect in a fortnight, and will affect 150 
men. The increase is the result of the recent im- 
provement in the business of the concern. 

Cleveland, July 1.—The Otis Steel Company has 
posted a notice of a 1o per cent. increase in wages, 
to take effect to-day. There are 800 men employed 
at the works. 

Bridgeton, N. J., July 1.—The Cumberland Nail 
and Iron Company resumed operations to-day after 
an idleness of over a year. Employment is given to 
150 men. 

Norristown, Pa., July 1.—At the Eagle Iron Works 
of R.S. Newbold & Son8 per cent. increase is granted 
to 100 men. 

The Alan Wood Company, iron manufacturers at 
Conshohocken, grants a 104% per cent. increase to 
500 men. 

The Conshohocken Tube Works, employing 100 
men, gave a Io per cent. increase to its employees. 

Wilmington, Del., July 2.—It is announced that, 
begiuning July 5, the wages of the employees of the 
Diamond State iron Company will be advanced 1o 
per cent. About 7oo men will be affected by the in- 
crease. he works are now busier than they have 
been for years. 

Stamtord, Conn., July 2.—The Stamford Manu- 
facturing Company, employing S00 hands, to-day 
announced that the wages of its employees would be 
increased at once Io per cent. 

Pottstown, Pa., July 2.— The puddlers of the Potts- 
town Iron Company were to-day notified of an ad- 


' vance of 15 per cent. in wages, beginning July 15. 


The nailers will receive an advance of 1o per cent. 
In all, about 300 men wi!! be benefited. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., July 2—The Portage Works 
at Duncansville, employing about 500 men, an- 
nounced an increase in the wages of its men this 
morning. ‘The puddlers’ wages are raised 25 cents a 


ton. 

Tiffin, Ohio, July 2.—The Tiffin Woolen Mills 
Company, employing over 100 hands, has announced 
a desire to run day and night, and is making every 
effort to procure a double set of hands for that pur- 
pose. Orders are away behind, and every depart- 
ment of the establishment is crowded to its utmost 
capacity. An increase in wages is promised for the 
near future. 

Harrisburg, Pa., July 4.—When the employees of 
the several departments of the Central Iron Works 
(Bailey & Co.) were paid their monthly wages last 
night, they were agreeably surprised at receiving an 
average increase of 10 per cent. over the wages of the 
previous month. No notice had been given of the 
increase. 

Philadelphia, July 4.—The 500 men employed at 
the tool factory of Fayette RK. Plumb were yester- 
day notified of a 10 per cent. advance in wages, to 
take etfect July 8. 


In addition to the above, the following an- 
nouncements have been made by the New 
York “ Times :” 


Mahoning Valley and Shenango Valley iron fur- 
naces, Ohio; 10 per cent. (second increase since 
April) granted on June 15. Many furnace plants 
involved. Wages scale of the early months of 1893 
fully restored for 2.000 men. 

Bethlehem Iron Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
(increase of 11 per cent. to furnace men heretofore 
reported): increase of from 5 to 10 per cent. on June1r5 
in all departments aftected by the reduction made in 
January, 1894 ; 2,000 men benefited. 

Colorado Fueland Iron Company, Pueblo, Colo. ; 
capital, $10,000,000 ; 10 per cent. to a large number of 
employees. 

Manufacturers of sanitary pottery ware at Tren- 
ton, N. J.; increase ranging from 10 to 40 per cent., 
io eereene more than 20 per cent., granted on 

une 16. 

Illinois Steel Company, plants at North Chicago, 
South Chicago, Joliet, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
ranking second only to the Carnegie Steel Company ; 
increase Of 10 per cent. granted on June 20 to 7.000 


men. 

Bellaire Nail Works Company, Bellaire, Ohio; in- 
crease of 10 per cent., to take effect August 1; 1,000 
men. This is the second increase of 10 per cent. 
since April. 

Crane Company, pipe fittings and brass goods, 
Chicago, Ill. ; increase of 10 per cent., being a restora- 
tion of the scale paid early in 1893; 2.300 men. 

Howard-Harrison Iron Works, iron pipe, Bes- 
semer, Ala.; 10 per cent. on June 15; 1,500 men. 

Ames lron Works, boilers and engines, Oswego, 


N.Y.; increase of 10 per cent.; several hundred 
men. 

& Spencer, machinery, Lee, Mass. ; 10 per 
cent. 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; increase of 10 ‘ee cent.on June 13. One of 
the largest rolling mills in.the country. 

New York and New England Railroad Company ; 
the scale of 1893 tor freight-handlers restored on 


une I5. 

Chadwick Mills Cotton Company, Chadwick’s, 
N. Y.; 10 per cent. on June 17: several hundred em- 

tica Steam Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.; increase 
of 4 cents per cut to weavers. . 

Central Mills Company, cottons, Southbridge, 
Mass. ; increase of 10 per cent. on June Io, and 5 per 
cent. more promised for July ; 500 employees. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa.; 10 per 
cent.from June 15: 4,000 men; milis running double 
turn in all departments, and crowded with orders: 
wages rates of 1893 restored. 

James McKay & Co., chain works, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
10 per cent. from June 3. 

Globe Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Io per cent. 

amilton Woolen Company, Southbridge, Mass. ; 
wages increased 1o per cent. ** to the 1893 standard.’ 

American Wire Nail Company, Anderson, Ind. ; 
10 a cent. on June 4; men. 

_ Warren Pi Foundry and Machine Shops, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.; 10 per cent. on July 1: 500 men. 

Lehigh Zinc Works, Bethlehem, Pa. ; increase of 
10 per cent. on June 6; 300 men. 

Pioneer Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
mine operators, Birmingham, Ala. ; 10 per cent. on 
June 7 to 700 employees. 

' White Brothers, cotton goods, Winchendon, Mass. ; 
four mills; increase to take effect on July 1, being.a 
restoration of the scale of 1893: 1.000 employees. 

Lockport Paper Company, Lockport, N. Y.; old 
scale restored. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, Mo. ; 10 per 
cent., to take effect on July 1. 

Faulkner Manufacturing Company, all-wool flan- 
nels, North Billerica, Mass. ; weavers’ pay increased 
by from 10 to 15 cents per cut. 

Andover Furnace. Andover, N. J.; 10 per cent. 
from June 1. 

Turner, Vaugh & Taylor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, O.; 20 per cent. on June 12; 
200 men. 

Crane Iron Works, Allentown, Pa.; 10 per cent. 
from June 3; 200 men. 

j Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston,-Me. ; 7 per cent. on 
une 12. 

Knoxville Iron Company, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 10 
per cent. on June 12. 

Port Chester Bolt and Nut Works, Port Chester, 
N. Y.; wages rates of 1893 restored trom July 1; 200 
men; works running day and night for the last three 
months. 

_Haydenville Manufacturing Company, Hayden- 
ville, Mass. ; 10 per cent., to take effect on June 27. 

Trenton Iron Company, Trenton, N. J.; wages of 
skilled workmen increased bv to per cent. on June 17. 

Iron Company, Pittsburg, Kan. ; 1o per 
cent. 

Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Works, Lebanon, Pa. , 
Io per cent. ; 1,000 men. : 

Bannockburn Mills, woolen goods, Pottstown, 
Pa. ; increase of 1214 7 cent. on June 15. 

George C. Hetzel Co., worsteds and woolens, 
Chester, Pa. ; increase of 714 per cent. for weavers 


-on June to. 


John Rhodes Warp Company, Millbury, Mass. ; 
10 per cent. on June Bos 
en Mills, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y.; 


rlenside Wool 
[Continued on page 77] 


10 per cent. 
FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company's 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


TRAWELERS 


bearing CHEQUES of the CHEQUE 
BANK of LONDON, have the ac- 
rents of their OWN BANK AC- 


OOUONT, in of £1and 
that are cashed KVERY WHERE by 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Steamships, and 
Railroads. Send for circular. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY 
Gen’! Agent 
2 WALL ST., N. Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (4) s, State, County, City, and School Warrants 


e 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7 prompt interest payments. Best references. 
O Correspondence solicited. 
TOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8% Seattle, Washington 
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A Family Paper 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4@% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Erust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
(a Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, 
~ GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 

curities, suitable for permanent investment. 

escriptive circular mailed on application. 

SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO, Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


we All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If yor. 
PAY wish to know the truth, send f@ 
BQOST.- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 


Penn MuzvaL Lire, 921-3-€ 
with me if your invested 
money is earning less 
than 6% per annum. 
JAMES A. STEELE, 

Investments, 


Chestnut Street, 
45 Broadway, New York. 


j rovide a fixed income 
Annuity Bonds during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, avd on joint lives 
are payable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 

ng date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. 
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Complexion Powder 
Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 


climate. PozzONI’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. | 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Tbe Outlook 


A Family Paper 


New Series of The Christian Union 
Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as sccontiam matter in the New York 

Ost- ce. 

The Outlook is a weekly "4s Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaie! by, the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States. Canada. 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal] 
Union add §1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Caah should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Getters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Love 


Most men know love but as a part of life; 
They hide it in some corner of the breast, 
Even from themselves; and only when they 

rest 

In the brief pauses of that daily strife, 

W herewith the world might else be not so rife, 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 
To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 

And hold it up to sister, child, or wife. 

Ah me! why may not life and love be one? 
Why walk we thus alone, when by our side 
Love, like a visible God, might be our guide ? 
How would the marts grow noble, and the 

street, 

Worn like a dungeon floor by weary feet, 
Seem then a golden courtway of the sun! 

—flenry Timrod. 


Further Evidences of Increases in Wages 
Continued from page 76 

The J. R. Montgomery Company, cotton warps, 

Windsor Locks, Conn.; reported that there will be 


an increase of 1214 per cent. on uly I. 
Jeffrey Mills, cotton goods, East Jeffrey, N. H.; 


rates paid in 1893 restored on June 15. 


Glenallan Mills, cotton goods, Winchenden, Mass. ; 
old rates to be restored on July 1. ; 

Menasha Woolen Mill, flannels, Menasha, Wis.; 
the scale of Jast year to be restored on es I. 

The Lockwood Company, cotton goods, Water- 
ville, Me. ; wages increased on June 17. 

The Neuburger Silk Company, Paterson, N. J.; 
wages increased on June 15. 

Germantown Tool Works, Germantown, Pa. ; 10 
per cent., to take effect July 1. 

Riter & Conlay, boiler-makers, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 10 
per cent. June 20. : 

James Lappan & Co., boiler-makers, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; 10 per cent. June 20. 

The James Hunter Machine Company, North 
Adams, Mass. ; 10 per cent. on June 22, being a res- 
toration of the rate paid in 1893 ; 130 men. : 

Tilden [ron Mine, Gogebic Range: wages _ in- 
creased on June 1 ‘‘to the rate that prevailed before 
the panic ;”’ 700 men. 

Riverside Woolen Company. Lebanon, N. H.; 
old rate of wages restored. 

The H. M. Myers Company, shovels, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. ; increase of 10 per cent. 

North Lebanon [ron Furnaces, North Lebanon, 
Pa. ; 10 per cent. from July 1; 300 men. 

East Lebanon Iron Company, East Lebanon, 
Pa.; 10 per cent. from June 25; 300 men. | 

Pennsylvania Wheel Foundry, Altoona, Pa.: in- 
crease of 12 per cent. «n June 28. 

Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company, Scranton, 
Pa.: increase of 10 percent. on July 1 for 6,000 men. 

Potts Brothers’ Mills, Pottstown, Pa.; increase 
of 11 per cent. to puddlers. 

Germantown -Spinning Company, Germantown, 
Pa.; 10 per cent. y 

Greylock Manufacturing Company, ginghams, 
North Adams, Mass.; 10 per cent. on July 1. 

American Sheet Iron Company, Phillipsburg, 
N. J.; 10 per cent. on July 1 for 100 emplovees. 

Oliver tron and Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
wages of puddlers advanced to $4.25 per ton, this 
being =a second increase, the two amounting to 18 
per cent. 

The Sarah Furnace, Ironton. Ohio; 10 per cent. 

National Tube Works, Boston, Mass. ; 10 per cent. 

Ironton Iron Works, Tonawanda, N. Y.: wages 
increased on July 1. 


For Mind Tiredness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. S. W. O_ey, Danbury, Conn., says: ‘*‘ I have used 
it in mind tiredness from overwork, dyspepsia, and ner- 
vous conditions, and found it always very beneficial.”’ 
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to tell you that if you want to, 
do your washing easily, in the “‘up 4 
to date” way, the Sunlight way, | 
without rubbing your clothes all to ¢ 
pieces (and your hands too) you must ‘ 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & liarrison Sts., N. 
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> 
> 
Cleanses clothes and most 
everything else—with 

‘ less labor and greater 

comfort. 
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TIMES IN 100 


Pine Tar Soap, 
(PERSIAN HEALING.) 


(‘Pine ‘Tar Soap. ) 


IS PREFERRED OVER 
ALL OTHER PINE TAR 
SOAPS BY THE INTEL- 
LIGENT PURCHASER. 


Resolve to purchase dur- 
ing 1895 only Constan- 
tine’s if you wish the orig- 
inal and the purest soap of 
its kind for beautifying the 
skin. It is also a luxury 
for the bath Try it. 

~ DRrvGGISTS.— 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

A GRADUATE of Smith College, who has had 
several years’ experience as teacher in the best private 
schools and has lived and studied abroad, wishes to make 
an engagement for the coming year, or would like to 
know of an opportunity for opening a preparatory school 


for girls. Specialties : tin, German, and Mathematics. 
Address TEACHER, Box 717, Amherst Summer School, 


Amherst, Mass. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged, Address “* GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


HOWE FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PE RSON.—An experienced nurse, havingan attractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
invalid or elderly person. Best references from first 
pens and families of New York. Mrs. N., No. 
9,176, care The Outlook. 


FOR SALE—Sea Cove Lodge. A natural sanitarum 
orcnard o S. pears, and peaches; oyster bed, etc. 
G. S. HULBERT, 47 E. roth St.» New York. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate taught ae a as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. ‘ 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


FOR_SALE-—A Victor Flyer Bicycle. 


order. Price, $75.00. A. M., ‘Outlook 


No. 9,163, The Outlook. 
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The Outlook 


13 July, 1895 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


S¢ HERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


ISS ANNIE BROWN, BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls.—Primary, preparatorg. 
and academic de ents. Preparation for college 


Special 
711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


UMMER SESSION American Kindergar- 
ten Normal gee peetns July 17th. 33d year. 


Thorough and practical. Goo Positions for graduates. 


Emiry M. Cog, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y., and E. Orange, N.J. 


University Grammar School S* 


gon year. Boarding and Day pupils. Classical, Scien 
tific, and Commercial Courses. Send for catalogue. 
JONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr., A.B., Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Classical School for Girls 2°34 city 


Epitu H. Grecory, EvIzABeTtH P. Getty, 
Reopens Oct. rst. Principals. 


S t 
The Misses Graham (54425752) 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (established 1816), 


reorens at new location Oct. 2. West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Both sexes. Advanced Economic, Commercial, Aca- 
demic, and Classical Courses. Endowed. _ Exceptional 
advantages, low fees. For circulars addre 

GEORGE GUNTON, 


EACHERS COLLEGE Horntngside 


York (120th St., West).— Professional training for 

general teachers ‘and specialists: manual training, 

science, kindergarten, Eng lish, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ‘‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.”’’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Colorado 


White 


‘anal tu 


SAN 


ti 
|| 


ForWESTEAN GIRLS 

ror EASTERN GIRLS 
AT WOLFE HALL, DENVER, COLORADO. 


Delightful location on Capitol Hill; Episcopal ; 
amen in charges ; 29th year; 
erences required. 
PREPARES F OR “COL LEGE. Teachers special- 
pant and graduates of Smith, Wellesley, etc. 
VSICAL. CULTURE a rominent feature. 
Plans for coming year provide special opportun- 
ities for out-door faereations. Many pupils 
study here who can not in severer climates. 
Write for full information or catalogue, to 
Miss Wolcott, Principal. 
TOURISTS WELCOME AS VISITORS. 


Connecticut 


Bonn’ BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


Pies oi for any college or business. 2oth year opens 

Enlarged buildings accommodate 40 boys. 

room. Hot-water heating in every room. 

yews rooms for little boys under the care of a matron. 
. G. BARTLETT, M.A. (Yale), Prin 


ONNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.—A preparatory school of highest rank for 
college or business. 102d year begins Sept. 1 

Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, (ieskio’. Conn. 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, with the 
advantages of a a pleasant eguntry 
M.D., Med. Sept. formerly Clinical 
Ass’t RED for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 


This rege y for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
of the *‘ City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in College Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—z4th year. Primary Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. usic, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS Lyme. 


Thorough work in English branches, Sp _ 
and French. College preparatory. All the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’'S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares for College. 


CONNECTICUT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
four New England Colleges. An excellent corps of teach- 
ers, each a specialist in her own ceperinent. erms $350 
to $500. For circulars address Miss J. S. WILLtAMs, Prin. 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
culture and Gremaration for col lege. Frau Dr, Hempel’s 
Seminar or Normal Class is now a part of the institution. 
Address for the summer Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, 
Memorial Hall, London, Eng. 
Willard refers by permission ~ Mrs. Grover 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 

School. S pecely organized departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories, Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables sfudents to 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address 
5A H F. ANDERSON, Principal, 
Lock Box 9 Rockford. Mlinois. 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER., President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


CHEVY CHASE 


French and English Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. alf an hour from Washington, D. C. 
Opens October 2, r895.__ For circular address, 

ademoiselle LEA M. Bouticny, Chevy Chase P.O., Md. 


Massachusetts 


(p45 GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens igth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
iss VRYLING WILDER BuFFuM, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. Io, 1895. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully pre- 
pared “we Wellesleyand other colleges. Number limited. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, Pri 1 

Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, rincipals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. Colles; 
Mount Holyoke College offers three Collegiate 
Art. Library. Laboratories, Cabinets, Observatory. 


The fifty-ninth year opeas Sept. 12th. . Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. E. S. MEA , President. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHN McDurrte, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between ag ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study witha health- 
ful out-door life, and instruction in land and water sports. 

REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 

Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Conco rd, N. H 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Wesleyan Academy WILBRAHAM, 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists 4 in Cain. 
Art, and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at moderate expense. 7oth year. Opens Sep- 
tember i1th, 18 For address 

WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wo.cester, Mass. Begins goth year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. 
ome Influences 


OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 

Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥zces*e* 
preparation for College. Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


WORCESTER, MASS.—/our years’ courses in 

Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 
ew_and extensive laboratories and workshops, thor- 
oueeny equipped. Expenses low. For catalogue and 
ormation address T.C. MENDENHALL, President. 


Michigan 


ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit. Mich.—Eighteenth 
year opens Seer 18th, 1895.. Twenty-five received 
in the school-famiiy Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, andthe University of Michigan. | 
M. LiccettT, A.B., Prin 
JEANNETTE M. LIGGETT, Prin. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY New London, N.H. 


: —$200 to $250 a Year. 
Co-educational. 43d Year. Health and Education ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. _Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 
Young Womeo. Steam heat in all the buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New Yor’ Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDovER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its 67th year September roth, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three peeenery Courses of studies and 
a College-fitting Cours 

Address Miss LAuRA S. Watson, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For —- 
address EDMUND _BENNECT, Dean 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 189s. 
Circulars on application. 


ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

Street, Boston, has enlarged ‘the accommoda- 

tions of her School for Girls, and has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough . prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations: 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and — 

Number of house a ga a4 to twen 

Address Mrs. E HILL, Principal. 


Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin.. Bordentown, N. J. 
BRIDGETON, NEW 


IVY HAL 
College-preparatory School 


for Young Ladies. Certificate admits to Smith. Estab- 
lished 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 

even Gables 

their physica l as 

well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 

handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium, A thor- 

oughly modern school. Native French and German 

Teachers; 2oth year. Certificate admits to — Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catalo 

Mrs. SARAH S. WEsTCOTT, Principal, Bri ion. N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


of study. LINE GERRISH, Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


School for Giris 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J.— 
P eddie Institute 15teachers. Fits for Col- 
lege, sag gy" Business. Courses in German, French, 
Music, A oth sexes. 28th a Jeu opens Sept, ith. 
Address Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., 


Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Classical, Scientific. and Commercial Course. 
JAMES W. MOREY, A.M.. Principal, 
Lakewood, 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and college preparatory Sopartmments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
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New Jersey 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September asth. 
Nearness to New York affords ecial 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident native French an 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music Apply forcirculars. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


New, Brunswick, Founded 1766. 
- R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Princeton, N. J.—Opens Sept. 18th. Inquiries may 
be addressed to President Patton. of Princeton Coilege, 
or to J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New JERSEY, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. povenenees of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupi Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of ‘The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


UMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J., for Boys. 
Ten resident pupils, Home comforts and refinements 
combined with strict discipline. Summer Session for 
study or recreation. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE women. ‘The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of suey, ¢ e history, equipment, and 
gOve rnment of Wells Colle 

WILLIAM E. WaTERs, Ph President, Aurora, N. y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


‘Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y.—Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. <A boarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of Friends. 


CLAVERACK CO LLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high gra@e for boys an 
and healthful location in the Hudson 
iver Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. Conservatory_of 
Music, Art, and Elocution. - year begins ‘a 16. For 
catalogues address Rev. A FLACK, A.M resident. 


= YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Corpwall-on-Hudsen, 


For boarding c adets Pre pares for all 
and Government Academies. Completely equipped 
and beautifully located on Hudson River, 4 miles 
above West Point. For catalogue, address 

S.C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent, 


Montclair thitary Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


LOCATION. 


Montclair is fourteen miles from New York via the D., 
L. & W. R. R. or Greenwood Lake branch of the Erie—It is 
pre-eminently a community of homes; the residents, in the 
main, are New York business men. 

The academy is on the southerly slope of the Orange 
Mountains, and commands an extended view of the Palisades, 
New York, Newark and New York Bays, Staten Island, and 
the beautiful country intervening. 

The academy buildings are all new and were built for 
our special purpose, and that purpose is to develop the high- 


est type of manly boy, who is sure to grow to 


manly man. 


Parents are cordially invited to visit the academy before 
making next year’s school plans for their sons. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 

Sp year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. JOSEPH HOATE. Send cor 
(‘HARLES F. Bruste. A.M . ARTHUR T. Emory, A.K 

Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Sg SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sing Sing- 
n-Hudson, N. ¥.—Steam heat and other moad- 
ern improvements. One hour from New York. re- 
pares for College, advanced courses in Art and Music. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. 28th year begins 
Sept. 18. Miss C. C. KULLER, Principal. 


RVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
4oth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Summer term. Class 
in amas Study travels abroad this summer. 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 
THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


On Cayuga Lake; beauty and healthfulness of location 
unsurpassed. Co lege-fitting and_ character-building 
school for both sexes - Send for catalogue. 

ELIJAH COOK, A. M., Principal. 


Ohio 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages. a. 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—é2d year. Send for illustrated 


. catalogue. Col. LOUIS ‘ORLED MAN, Prin. 


Classical & Home Institute 


POUGHKEEPSIWP, N. Y. $700 a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. ne and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Miss SARAH V. H. BuT er, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College reparation. 
SAMUEL WELLs Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. bs rmy officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of 

OSEPH B. A.M., Principal, 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
j Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, C ‘ollege and Univer- 
Silly preparatory, and optional courses for young women. 
4iSt year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Prest. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd vear. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. Itis much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


ZANESVILLE, PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Established 1835. Prepares for college. Terms, $350. 
HELE INGHAM COLT, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to MawrCollege. Within five 
more than Sowty pa ave entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smit 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 
1895. or ar,a 
Miss FLORENCE. BALDWIN, Principal. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens 7. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 50 Pine st., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, - and Music. 
Reopens Sept. 19, 1 
4110 and pout’ Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls, Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
parat:ry,and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue an 

places address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Opens Sept. 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular,apply to Principals, F wis 4 BENNETT, SYLVIA 
EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 1895. Full Colle ene Courses for young 
men and young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine ‘shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For C ae and _ particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DeEGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Rhode Island 


East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 1802. Both a gg On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat me electric li coders. Twelve courses. 
Sept. to. for illuStrated catalogue. 

. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. in English, 


Science, Classics, Music. and Art. Addr 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Virginia 


MISS M. J. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895, Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds 
and appointments. Board, ete., with full English 
course, $250. Write for Catalogue. 


Wyoming 


State University of Wyoming 


(Located Main Line U. P. Ry., Laramie, Wyo.) 

College of Liberal Arts. Normal School. 

Scho ol of Mines, Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and Military School. 

Well- ped Library and Laboratories. Splendid 
buildings lective courses. Tuition free. Expenses 
reasona 

Tiuaaee unsurpassed for throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude, 7,200 feet. Send for and ¢ 

A. A. JOHNSON, A rest. 
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